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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE' 

v i 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAINE, 

I 

my  lord, 

TV/T  Y veneration  of  the  me* 
mory  of  a great  Poet, 
and  my  high  opinion  of  your 
literary  talents,  and  acquire- 
ments, Lave  prevailed  with  me 
to  take  the  liberty  of  dedicating 

a 2 the 
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the  following  EfTay  to  your 
Lordfhip.  The  entertaining,  in- 
flru&ive,  and  fublime  Genius, 
whofe  works  are  the  principal 
fubjedt  of  thefe  pages who  is 
admired  by  Europe,  at  lead 
as  much  as  any  modern  Poet, 
was  well  known,  and  property 
efteemed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Dorfet,  your  worthy  Father. 
Your  anceftors,  my  Lord,  have, 
much  to  their  honour,  been 
long  famous  for  a particular  at- 
. tention  to  poetical  merit.  There- 
fore to  this  humble,  but  inge- 
nuous tribute,  from  the  Authour 

of 


of  a Defence  of  the  Writings* 
and  Genius  of  Mr.  Pope,  you 
have  a Title  both  perfonal,  and 
prefcriptive. 

Thefe  are  the  motives  which- 
di&ated  this  Addrefs  to  your 
Lordlhip  : — not  my  gratitude, 
as  an  Englilhman,  for  the  pro- 
grefs,  or  rather  continuation,  of 
our  unconftitutional,  fanguinary 
and  deftruftive  continental  war,, 
over  which  you  prefide ; not 
very  aufpiciouily  to  your  po- 
litical reputation.  — I pay  this 
homage  to  the  polite  fc holer, 
and  to  the  orator  ; not  a.  par- 


[Vi] 

tide  of  my  refpe£t  is  intended 
for  the  Minifter. 

4 

I am,  MY  LORD, 
your  Lordftiip’s 

t 

moft  obedient, 
humble  Servant, 

Percival  Stockdale. 

Llewenv, 

€>&.  10, 1777* 
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INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

Nature  and  Genuine  Laws 

O F 

P G E T R . Y. 

117  HILE  I paired  fome  weeks  of 
» * the  laft  fummer  with  a friend 
in  the  country,  I read,  in  his  library,  a 
Book  entitled,  An  EJfay  on  the  Writ- 
ings, and  Genius  of  Tope.  It’s  Au- 
thour,  whole  tafle  is  vitiated,  and 
whofe  head  is  confufed  with  too  much 

B learning, 
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learning,  treats  our  celebrated  poet 
with  great  irreverence,  and  injuftice. 
In  reading  that  book,  I was  not  re- 
duced by  poetical  fophiftry,  nor  by 

an  oftentatious  difplay  of  erudition. 
After  I had  perufed  it,  I thought  for 
myfelf  on  the  fubjedt ; and  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  Poetry,  which  then  arofe 
in  my'  mind,  I now  offer  to  the  pub- 
lick  ; not  in  the  peremptory  tone  of 

an  Ariilotelian  critick,  but  with  the 
deference  of  a Gentleman. 

It  is  fomewhar  furprizing,  that, 
in  an  age  of  tails,  and  refinement, 
your  men  of  mere  erudition,  your 
mechanical  critics,  have  prefumed 
to  publifh  their  illiberal,  and  ilupid 

remarks 
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remarks  on  this  great  and  beautiful 
poet.  That  the  fyftems  of  Newton 
and  Locke  are,  already,  in  many 
parts,  disputed,  oppofed,  and  re- 
ceded, are  not  extraordinary  changes 
in  the  republick  of  knowledge  ; be- 
caufe  the  abilities  of  thofe  great  men 
were  exerted  on  objects  which  will 
ever  be  controvertible ; on  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  matter,  and  of  mind, 
which  ad  in  the  remote  and  deep 
recefies  of  nature.  But  that  Pope 
fhould  be  attacked  openly,  and  in 
form,  by  envy,  or  by  thofe  who  af- 

# 

fume  confequence  from  mere  learn- 
ing and  fingularity,  after  his  glory 
fcad  been  thoroughly  eftablifhed  by 

B 2 the 
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the  admiration  of  his  countrymen, 
and  before  luxury,  and  venality  had 
ufhered  into  England  another  age  of 
barbarifm,  are  circumftances  rather 
new,  and  capricious,  in  the  poft- 
humous  fate  of  an  illuftrious  poet. 
One  would  have  thought  that  kis 
fame  would  have  oeen  permanent, 
and  (acred  ; for  he  acquired  it  not 
by  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  nor  by 

deducing  certain  confequences  from 

# 

uncertain  principles ; but  by  ad- 
dreffinp-  the  common  fenfe,  the  corn- 

o 

mon  perceptions,  the  common  feel- 
ings •,  the  ftrong,  and  the  noble  fen- 
timents  of  mankind.  Dr.  YVarton 

entitles  his  Book,  u An  Efiay 

<( 


on 
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fe  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
“ Pope:” — a prepofterous  title  which 
correfponds  with  the  abfurdity  of  the 
whole  performance.  For  the  ge- 
nius of  an  Authour  is  difcovered  by 
his  writings ; the  charadter  of  his 
writings  is  not  inferred  trom  his  ge- 
nius. Among  his  other  icholaftick 
dreams,  he  afierts,  that  to  eftimate 
the  merit  of \ any  poet,  wre  muft  di- 
ve ft  his  thoughts  of  meafure,  and 
rhyme,  and  read  and  weigh  them  in 
a profaic  order ; an  aftertion  that 
fhows  how  littleHe  is  acquainted  with 
Poetry,  either  in  judgement,  or  fenti- 
ment.  True,  and  complete  poetical 
excellence  refults,  not  only  from  ex- 

13  3 ten  five 


tenfive  knowledge,  and  from  a fenti- 
mental,  vigorous,  and  ardent  mind 
but  likewife  from  a delicate  fagacity, 
and  accuracy ; or,  in  other  words, 
from  tafte,  and  elegance.  Dr. 
War'ton  ought  to  have  confidered,. 
•that  Poetry  is  one,  and,  by  a long 
interval,  the  firft  of  the  fine  arts ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  fire  of  the 
poet,  if  he  would  reach  his  aim, 
if  he  would  Strike  irrefiftably,  and 

with  all  his  force,  muft  be  model- 
led,  and  directed.  by  deliberation, 
and  choice.  Hence,  while  He  is 
heated  with  the  warmth  of  inspiration, 

he  is  attentive  to  propriety,  to  order, 
and  embellifiiment ; not  only  to  the 

moll 
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moft  pertinent  feledtion  of  words, 
but  likewife  to  their  pofnion  ; to  the 
ftrength,  and  harmony  which  are  pro- 
duced by  their  judicious,  and  fortu- 
nate arrangement.  For  thefe  are  in- 
difputable  and  powerful  conftituents 
of  Poetry.  A particle  may  be  fo 
placed  in  a verfe,  that  the  lenfe  of 
the  Authour  may  be  clear,  and  the 
idiom  of  our  language  may  not  be 
violated  ; yet  even  that  particle,  by 
a happy  tranfpofition,  might  acquire 
life,  and  energy,  and  give  more  ani- 
mation, and  luftre  to  the  line.  In 
/ 

the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  no- 
thing is  indifferent ; the  minuted 
parts  have  their  great  importance 

B 4 and 


and  influence  ; they  refle6t  propor- 
tion, and  expreflion  on  the  other 
parts,  from  which  they  likewife  draw 
thofe  advantages ; and  all  the  parts, 
as  they  are  difpofed,  and  compacted 
by  the  artift,  form  a ftriking  whole. 
It  is  one  of  Dr.  Warton’s  few 
juft  obfervations,  that  the  late  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  hath,  in  many  pa- 
pers of  his  Adventurer,  Ihown  a 
ftrong,  and  bright  imagination,  and 
invention ; two  eflential  poetical  cha- 
radterifticks ; and  yet  that  he  was 
but  an  indifferent  poet.  This  ob- 
fervation  fhould  have  checked  his 
mangling  of  our  admired  poet;  it 
ihould  have  been  a hint  for  him  to 

. find 


find  that  a certain  feries,  a certain 
rife,  and  how  of  ideas,  and  language; 
that  compofition,  fymmetry,  and 
harmony  are  parts  of  Poetry  as  well 
as  thought  and  fentiment ; and  that, 
vigorous,  and  tranfporting  are  the 
effefts  of 

— magic  numbers,  and  perfvvafive  found. 

It  is  immutably  in  the  nature  of 
Poetry,  through  the  ear  to  capti- 
vate the  foul.  If  I am  told  that: 
this  airy  property  does  it  no  great 
honour,  I anfwer,  that  it  hath  pleafed 
the  Authour  of  our  Being,  that  we 
fhould  be  very  firongly,  and  very 
nobly  moved  by  found  ; that  all 
the  various,  and  rapturous  emo~ 


i 


lions 
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tions  which  we  receive  from  raufic  are 
totally  imprelfed  by  found  ; and  that 
mufick  is  a fine,  a fublime  arc ; 
though  far  inferiour  to  Poetry,  in 
extent,  in  dignity,  and  in  power. 

I may  now  venture  to  afifert,  that 
if  we  deem  Poetry,  difiolved,  and 
emafculated  into  profe,  a criterion  of 
poetical  merit,  we  may  as  well  mu- 
tilate the  ft  ' rue  of  a Phidias,  and 
throw  its  fragments  promifcuoufly 
around  us,  that  we  may  be  ft  ruck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and 

form  a right  judgement  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  artift.  Or,  to  feel  the 
mufick  of  one  of  Handel’s  Oratorios, 
and  thence  to  eftimate  bis  genius, 

we 


we  may  as  well  play  all  its  notes,  but 
not  in  his  order,  and  combination. 

“ Take  ’’  [fays  Dr.  Warton,  in  the 
ninth  page  of  his  Dedication]  c‘  ten 
st  lines  of  the  Iliad,  Paradife  Loft,  or 
“ even  of  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and 
“ fee  whether  by  any  procefs  of  cri- 
u tical  chymiftry,  you  can  lower,  and 
i£  reduce  them  to  the  tamenefs  of 
“ prole.  You  will  find  that  they  will 
‘£  appear  like  Ulyfies  in  his  Difgufe 
<£  of  Rags  ; ftili  a Hero,  though 
“ lodged  in  the  cottage  of  the  Herdf- 
££  man  Eumatus.”  This  period  is 
concluded  with  a pretty  ftmile ; but ' 
when  we  reafon,  and  exemplify,  we 
fhould  carefully  diftinguifh  between 

ftmile, , 


V 
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fimile,  and  fadt.  I fhall  here  try 
Homer,  and  Milton  by  the  poetical 
criterion  which,  with  his  ufual  pre- 
cipitance, he  has  adopted  from 
Horace,  and  with  which  he  feems 
to  triumph  over  the  admirers  of 
Pope.  Were  I difpofed  to  quote 
difingenuoufly ; were  I difpofed  to 
accept  this  challenge  in  all  it’s  lati- 
tude ; I could  give  feveral  pafiages 
from  each  of  thofe  great  poets,  in  a 
proiaic  order,  by  which,  they  would 
be  fo  far  from  appearing  heroes  in 
difguife,  that  we  fhould  take  them  for 
mere  goffips,  or  drivellers.  But  the 
caufe  which  I am  pleading  is  too 
ftrcngly  founded  in  nature  to  need 

the 
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the  mean  fupport  of  illiberal  advan- 
tage, and  chicane.  I fhall  cite  the 
opening  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  the  Para- 
dife  Loft,  without  looking  farther  at  . 
prefent  into  either  poet.  As  1 am 
not  fo  fond  of  Greek  parade  as  my 
learned  academician,  I fhall  tranflate 
the  ten  firft  lines  of  the  Iliad  into 
Englifh  •,  the  tranflation  fhall  be 
faithful,  and  worthy  of  the  original  5 
allowance  being  made  for  the  fupe- 
riour  energy  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  for  the  unnatural,  and  monftrous 
transformation  of  Poetry  into  prole. 

“ O Goddefs,  fing  the  deftrudiive 
“ animofity  of  Achilles,  the  fon  of 
C(  Peleus,  which  brought  infinite 

“ woes 
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*'  woes  on  the  Greeks ; and  fent 
44  many  brave  fouls  of  heroes  pre- 

44  maturely  to  Pluto ; and  made  them 
44  a prey  to  dogs,  and  all  ravenous 
44  birds  (But  the  will  of  Jove  was 
44  fulfilled)  from  the  time  of  the  im- 
44  placable  quarrel  between  Atrides, 
44  the  King  of  Men,  and  the  divine 
44  Achilles.  And  from  whom  of  the 
44  Gods  came  the  rife  of  their  difpute? 
44  From  the  fon  of  Jove  and  Latona : 

■ 44  for  he,  provoked  again  ft  the  King, 
44  fpred  a fatal  peftilence  through 
44  the  army ; and  the  people  fell.  ’ 

I have  here  given  the  fenfe  of 
Homer  with  fufficient  accuracy ; nor 
are  my  expreffions  tame,  and  life- 

lefs  1 
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lefs ; the  panage  is  not  flat  as  I have 
difpofed  it ; but  furely  the  pleafure 
it  affords  is  far  inferiour  to  poetical 
emotion.  If  I am  told  that  a poet 
lofes  conuderably  by  a tranflation,  I 
anfwer  that  the  obfervation  generally 
holds  true;  that  thefe  lines  of  Homer 
are  weakened  in  my  verffon  ; not 
merely  by  being  translated,  nor  from 
the  inability  of  the  Englifh  language 
to  equal  the  energy  of  the  Greek; 
but  becaufe  in  the  ftate  to  which  they 
are,  in  that  verffon,  reduced,  they  are, 
in  truth,  not  Poetry;  they  want  the 
charms  of  Mr.  Pope’s  tranflation ; 
they  want  his  generous  flow,  which 
gams  lmpuiie,  and  fire  in  every  line 

of 
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•cf  it’s  progrefs,  and  bears  along, 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  in  a courfc 
almoft  as  accelerated,  and  pleafura- 
ble  as  it’s  Authour’s ; they  want  his 
glowing  didtion,  his  charadteriftick 
epithets,  and  images,  which  cor- 
refpond  with  the  genius,  and  ideas 
of  Homer,  and  by  which  his  genius 
and  ideas  are  often  invigorated,  and 
beautified  ; they  want  his  harmony 
of  numbers,  his  fpontaneous,  per- 
tinent, and  forcible  rhyme ; for  it 
mult  ever  be  my  opinion  (Dr.  Warton 

will  think  me  a man  of  a monkifli 
tafte)  that  rhyme,  whether  it  took 
it’s  origin  from  the  college,  or  the 
convent,  in  the  perfection  to  which 

It 
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it  was  brought  'by  this  inimitable 
bard,  whom  He  fo  weakly  cenfures, 
and  attempts  to  degrade,  is  a great 
improvement,  and  ornament  to  Eng- 

lifh  Poetry. 

Let  the  learned  reader  break  the 
meafure  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Iliad  in  the  Greek  original ; let  him 
give  the  words  different  ftations  from 
thofe  they  hold  in  Homer ; let  him 
read  the  lines  in  their  primitive  or- 
der, and  in  his  tranpofition,  and  com- 
pare the  effects  of  each  on  his  ear, 
ar-d  on  his  mind.  Unlefs  Melpo- 
mene has  frowned  on  his  birth,  he 
will  feel  the  one  Poetry,  and  he 
will  find  the  other  Profe : he  will 

C feel 
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ft 

feel  more  fenfibly  by  the  comparifom, 
the  influence  of  Homer’s  arrange- 
ment  ; of  poetical  enunciation. 

I flnall  now  make  my  fecond  ex- 
periment of  Horace’s,  and  Dr.  War- 
ton’s  criterion  of  true  Poetry,  by 
tranfpofing  the  metrical  order  of  the 
ten  firft  lines  of  the  Paradile  Loft. 

“ Heavenly  mufe ! that  didft  in- 
“ fpire,  on  the  facred  top  of  Oreb  or 
“ Sinai,  that  fhepherd  who  firft 
“ taught  the  chofen  feed,  how  the 

“ Heavens,  and  Earth,  in  the  begin- 
ec  ning,  rofe  out  of  Chaos ; fing  of 
“ the  firft  difobedience  of  man,  and 
“ the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree, 
44  whofe  mortal  tafte  brought,  with 

“ the 

W 
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' ts  the  lofs  of  Eden,  death  into  the 
“ world,  and  all  cu,r  woe  ; till  one 
ec  greater  man  reftore  us,  and  regain 
' “ the  blifsful  feat.” 

The  idiom  of  our  language  hath 
- not  fuffered  me  to  diftort  fome  parts 

of  this  quotation  from  their  mea- 
fure : yet  whether  or  no  the  force, 

and  beauty  which  it  received  from 

1 

the  mailer  of  our  epic  ft  rain  are  not 
almoft  totally  lofl  in  the  form  it  now 
bears,  1 appeal,  not  to  your  mere 
fcholars,  your  Helluones  Librorum , 
who  read  Milton  and  Suetonius  with 
equal  compofure ; and  retain  the 
fubftance  of  whatever  they  read  by 

dint  of  univerfal  memory; — nor  to 

C 2 : your 
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vour  whimfical,  formal,  and  index- 
ible  criticks;  but  to  thofe  on  whole 
imaginations  the  complete  ftyle  of 
the  mufe  is  warmly  imprefied,  by 
the  (IruCture,  and  ipint  oi  Poetry, 
and  by  the  fufceptibiiity  of  their  own 
minds. 

It  may  be  objected  to  my  applica- 
tion cf  thefe  two  pafiages  from 
Homer,  and  Milton,  that  I have  net 
fairly  exemplined  Horace's,  and  our 
Authour’s  poetical  teft  ; as  the  ex- 
ordium of  a judicious  epic  poet  is 
always  marked  with  fimplicity.  To 
this  objection  1 reply,  tnat  I thought, 
the  moil  ingenuous  way  to  trj  this 
imaginary  proof  of  true  genius,  was. 
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net  to  make  a feledlion,  but  to  take 
a few  lines  from  each  poet,  as  they 
firfl  occurred ; that  the  lines  which 
I have  quoted,  though  they  are  not 
eminently  nervous,  and  fublime,  yet 
as  thev  are  invocations  to  the  mufe 

J 

of  the  heathen,  and  chriftian  poet, 
are  adorned  with  luminous  imagery  ; 
and  that  this  objection  cannot  equit- 
ably be  made  by  Dr.  Warton  : for 
my  examples  have  more  of  the  poe- 
tical tone,  and  complexion  than  the 
fpecimen  which  he  hath  produced 
from  the  beginning  qf  Mr.  Pope’s 
firft  Ethick  Epifde ; where  meta- 
phorical, and  fplendid  verfe  is  in- 
compatible with  his  obje&s  ; which 

C 3 allow 
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allow  him  not  to  rife  above  the  mere 

I 

moralifc,  and  the  man  of  the  world. 

Timidity,  and  inoonfiftency  are 

N 

the  general  concomitants  of  every 
kind  of  guilt.  Dr.  Warton  was  in- 
tended by  nature  for  a diligent,  and 
reputable  fchoolmalier,  or  for  a 
faithful  warden  of  a College ; not 
for  a poet,  nor  for  a liberal,  and 
fpirited  critick.  His  moderate  abi- 
lities have  been  perverted  by  pro- 
mifcuous,  and  intemperate  reading, 
by  an  undiPcinguifliing,  and  fervile 
admiration  of  the  Ancients,  and  by 
an  ignoble,  and  inordinate  ambition 
of  fingularity,  and  extraordinary  pe- 
netration. Bewildered  in  this  lite- 
rary 
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rary  labyrinth,  and  intoxicated  with 
this  unhappy  paffion,  he  raihly  de- 
termines to  blight  the  laurels  of 
Pope,  to  humble  exalted  genius ; to 
deaden  univerfal  fame ; to  correct 
the  voice  of  nature.  Yet  He  main- 
tains the  ungenerous  coined:  with 
the  incongruity,  and  felf- contradic- 
tion of  one  who  deduces  falfe  infer- 
ences from  falfe  principles,  and  with 
the  mental  refervation,  and  pufil- 
lanimity  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is 
urging  a wrong  caufe,  and  infulting 
illuftrious  merit.  The  dignity,  and 
irrefiftable  powers  of  our  immortal 


poet  often  draw  from  him  involun- 
tary deference,  and  extorted  ap- 

C 4 piaufe. 
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jplaufe.  Will  the  reformer  of  our 
Enadifh  tafte  vouchfafe  to  anfwer  me 
cne  queftion  ? If  Mr.  Pope  had  been 
living  when  you  blundered  on  your 
opinion  of  his  Poetry,  would  you 
have  dared  to  treat  him  with  that 
freedom  with  which  you  have  ar- 
raigned his  departed  genius  ? If  you 
deign  me  an  anfwer,  and  one  that 
is  true,  you  will  anfwer  me  in  the 
negative.  If  you  had  attacked  his 
fame  while  it  was  in  his  power  to 
• inflift  a proper  punifhment  on  of- 
fenders of  your  clafs,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  gibbeted  you  in  a cou- 
plet executive  of  poetical  juftice, 

where  you  would  have  fwung,  with 

the 


/ 
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the  reft  of  your  Boeotian  fraternity, 
in  adamantine  chains.  If  my  quef- 
tion  brings  you  to  a full  fenfe  of 
your  demerit,  you  will  make  a re- 
cantation of  your  critical  treafon,  not 
to  me,  but  to  an  enlightened  publick, 
who  admire,  and  venerate  his  me- 
mory; and  you  will  never  again 
write,  nor  ipeak  difrefpedlfully  of 
one  of  our  firfl:  poets,  to  whom  you 
would  have  crouched,  if  he  had  been 
alive,  and  whole  acquaintance,  at 
leaft  from  your  literary  vanity,  and 

fear,  you  would  have  pronounced 
your  greateft  honour. 

I like  not  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  a 
manner  very  familiar  to  the  writer 

whom 


t 


whom  I am  refuting ; in  flaming 
hyperbole,  and  rapture  •,  though  that 
indefinite,  and  extravagant  fpecies  of 
condemnation,  or  eulogy,  faves  one 

4 

the  trouble  of  accurate  thought, 
and  diftinftion,  and  dazzles  the  un- 
refle&ing  reader.  But  I believe  I 

t 

may,  without  prefumption,  infill:, 
that  if  the  trial  of  poetical  excellence, 
recommended  by  Horace,  and  by 
Warton,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  true 
critick,  a legal  trial  •,  the  poet  never 
exifted  who  would  iuffer  lefs  by  em 
countering  this  frozen  ordeal  than 
Pope.  But  why  did  not  our  fevere 
judge  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  this 
rigid  fentence,  in  all  his  vigour? 


why  did  he  not  give  him  a chance  • 
for  his  life?  His  arbitrary  procefs 
would  have  had,  at  leaft,  the  appear- 
ance of  equity,  if  He  had  tried  its 
effeft  on  one  of  the  many  admirable 
paflages  which  he  has  quoted  in  his 
book,  and  which  demonftrate  the 
futility  of  its  whole  tenour,  inftead 
of  dragging  to  his  Horatian  rack  the 
beginning  of  the  epiftle  above-men- 
tioned, in  which  the  great  exertion 
cf  our  poet  would  have  been  incom- 
patible with  his  fubjeft,  and  in 

which  He  fports  in  the  eafy  ftyle  of 
epiftolarv  familiarity.  The-  perti- 
nacious critick,  to  evince  the  me- 
diocrity  of  Pope’s  Poetry  j to  reach 

his 


his  hofrile  aim ; to  ftab  the  poet  in 
a vital  part-,  lhould  have  tried  his 
experiment  on  a capital  quotation. 
Ma'.i'  luch  quotations  He  hath 
given  us  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
whicn  are  completely  beautiful ; and 
many  from  the  Eio'ifa  to  Abelard, 
which  are  fuperlatively  great.  If 
oui  pried:,  for  inftance,  had  con- 
demned fuch  lines,  to  his  barbarous 
pu  -^atory,  from  the  latter  Poem,  as 
thole  in  which  Eloifa  paints,  in  the 
flrongeft  colours,  the  objects  around 
her  convent;  and  deferibes,  with  al- 
moft  unexampled  animation,  their 
eftefts  on  her  mind,  when  her  piety 
was  abforbed  in  her  pafiion ; I make 
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no  doubt  but  a difcerning  reader,  if 
he  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
metamorphofis,  wouid  have  thought 
it  the  lentiments,  and  language  of 
one  endowed  with  a vigorous  ima- 
gination. But  in  thofe  lines,  thus 
tranfpofed,  the  poet  would  not  have 
been  difcovered;  for  they  would 
have  wanted  the  indiipenfable  cha- 
ractenltieks  of  Poetry  ; they  would 
have  been  fpoiled  of  its  beautiful 
fymmetry  ; of  its  captivating  graces; 
of  its  harmonious  expreffion.  If  He 
Jrad  exhibited  Inch  a fpecimen,  he 
would  not  have  been  lefs  abfurd ; 
but  He  would  have  been  more  in- 
genuous: and  if  his  poftulatum  was 

founded 
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f founded  in  truth.  He  would  have 
unqueftionably  proved  that  Mr.  Pope 
was  not  a poet.  I fhall  here  tran- 
fcribe  the  lines  to  which  I have  now 
. alluded ; not . as  they  might  have 
been  fhortened,  and  ftretched,  dif- 
located,  and  mutilated,  by  our  lite- 
. rary  Procruftes ; but  in  their  own 
form,  and  prcjfure.  Many  fuch 
teftimonies  I could  produce  to  war- 
rant my  zeal  for  Pope. 

The  darkfome  pines  that  o’er  yon  rocks  re- 
clined, 

< Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the.  hollow 
( • wind ; 

The  wandering  ftreams  that  fhine  between 
the  hills; 

The  grots  that  echo  to  -the  tinkling  rills  ; 

T 4r 
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The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  qai  ver  10  the  curling  breeze 
No  more  thefe  fcenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  reft  the  vifionary  maid. 

.But  o’er  the  twilight  groves,  and  dufky 
caves, 

.Long-founding  lies,  and  intermingled 
graves, 

;Black  melancholy  fits,  and  round  her 
throws 

A death-like  filence,  and  a dread  repofe  : 
Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  fcene; 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every 
green ; 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a browner  horrour  on  the 
woods. 


The  a&ive  imagination  of  the 
fufceptible  reader,  on  whom  Pope’s 


Eloifa  to  Abelard,  v.  1^4. 
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Epiftie  from  Eloifa  to  Abelard  hath 
had  its  full  play,  has  precluded  a 
minute  encomium  on  this  admirable 
quotation  : it  muft  have  called  forth 
all  his  fenfibility  to  nature,  to  fym- 
pathy,  and  to  love. 

Dr.  Warton  feems  to  expect  that 
/ a poet  fnould  be  always  highly  poe- 
tical •,  an  expectation,  in  which,  if 
his  judgement,  and  tafte  were  found, 
he  would  be  as  often  difappointed 
by  Homer,  and  Milton  as  by  any 
other  poets.  The  genius  of  the 
poet  cannot  always;  it  ought  not 
' j always  to  be  kept  on  the  ftretch; 
efpecially  in  a work  of  any  length. 
He  fnould  not  continually  be  regaling 

us 
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•■us  with  rich  defcription,  inflaming 
us  with  moral  ardour;  thrilling  us 
with  the  pathetick,  or  tranfporting 
us  with  the  fublime.  Ardour  and 
flrength  fhould,  indeed,  be  the  pre- 
dominant characters  of  his  Poem  ; 


but  it  li  J cuid  fometimes  flow  in  a 
gentle,  and  a placid  drain  : it  will 
be  enough  if  He  fometimes  preferves 
only  his  lucid  order.  The  defcent 
of  the  Mule  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 

t 

if  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
poet,  and  rise  nature  of  his  readers;, 
and  if  it  was  riot  necefiary,  it  would 
be  judicious.  It  is  demanded  by 


LiiC 


the  flexures,  and  variety  of  a ferti! 
iubject ; it  gives  a natural,  and  eafy 

D air 
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*Ir  to  her  Poetry ; it  prevents  us 


from  being  cloyed  by  her  Tweets,  or 

1 . 

atigued  by  her  grandeur ; it  gives 
is  a few  moments  to  breathe  from 
Metical  enthufiafm. 

I muil  make  an  apology : to  the 

hade  of  Horace,  who 'recommends 

• * 

a profaic  inverfion  of  the  order  of 
Poetry,  to  prove  whether  or  no  it 
is  effentially  good.  I love,  I efteem, 

( revere  Horace  ; but  I hope  I can 
lifcern  between  Him,  and  Truth, 
'hen  He  deferts  the  bright,  and  in- 
'lible  Goddels.  I admit  of  no  pope 
:her  in  the  church,  or  in  the  re- 
iblic  of  letters.  Hardly  any  Au- 
our  has  afforded  me  more  moral, 

• and 


i 


and  poetical  pleafure,  than  Horace, 
I give  Him  far  more  merit  than  is 
allowed  Him  by  the  faftidious  War- 
ton.  He  was,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, a true  gentleman,  a mod  agree- 
ble  companion,  a liberal  fcholar,  and 
a great  poet;  a writer  of  fo  fine,  and 
■elallick  a fpirit,  that  He  lofes  more 
than  any  other  poet  by  transfufion. 

But  Horace,  like  other  men,  had  his 
.prejudices  ; and  they  gained  weight 

from  an  Authour  of  his  importance; 
from  having  received  his  poetical 
fan&ion.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
Greeks  were  intefle&ual  oracles  to 
the  Romans ; that  the  polilhed, 
«nd  learned  Athenians  gave  literary 

D 2 laws 
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laws  to  the  conquerours  of  t!ie 
world. 

Grscia  capta  ferum  vi&orem  cepit,  et  artcs 

Horace. 


Intulit  agvefti  latio. 


But  the  Romans,  who,  in  fa 61  G ex" 
celled  the  Greeks  in  compofition, 
held  the  latter  in  too  general  admi- 
ration, after  they  themlelves  had  at- 
tained a maturity  of  knowledge,  and 
perfection  in  writing  : the  Difciples, 
to  all  the  rules  of  their  mailers, 
from  education,  and  habit,  payed 
too  implicit  a homage;  Ime  drat  of 
our  degenerate  Englilh  coxcombs  to 


* Even  Polybius  and  Dionyflus  cf  Han- 
carnaffus  mull  bow  to  the  Great  Roman 

Authors.  .Eolh,,broke  on  Hiltory. 

tire 
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the  contemptible  manners,  and  fop- 
peries of  the  French  ; or,  I might 
add,  like  that  of  many  of  our  lite- 
rary coxcombs,  who  affedt  to  admire 
the  limited,  and  languid  writers  of 
France ; and  to  pronounce  them 
equal,  nay  fuperiour  to  the  original, 
and  manly  genius  of  England. 

Horace  had  adopted  from  the 
Greek  fchool  the  following  drama- 
tick  rule  •,  and  He  prefcribes  it  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry  : 

Neu  miner,  neu  fit  quinta  produ£lic.r  ntftu 
Fabula,  quae  pofei  vult,  et  fpe&ata  reponi. 

De  Arte  Poetica,  v.  189.  • 

/ 

But  this  rule  could  only  have  been 
derived  from  arbitrary  example > and 

D 3 
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# # 

it  could  only  have  acquired  a dura- 
ble eftablifhment  from  the  tyranny 
of  cuftom.  For  fhould  the  Drama 
take  it’s  diftincft  parts  from  nature, 
and  propriety,  it  would  certainly  be 
reformed  into  three  adts  ; one,  for  a 
Iketch  of  the  charadters,  and  for  the 
opening  of  the  fable ; another,  for 
the  adtion,  and  crifis  of  the  plot; 
and  a third,  for  it’s  evolution,  and 
cataftrophe.  Yet  our  vafial  to  the 
Ancients,  1 make  no  doubt,  would 
maintain  that  five  adts  are  the  legi- 
timate divifion  of  a play  : and  I 
doubt  not  but  He  would  rivet  his 
pofition  by  fome  fhrewd,  cabaliflical 
argument. 


«v 


To 
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To  corroborate  my  reafoning  by 

a celebrated  authority, and  to  ex- 
plode the  fervile, . and  dogmatical 
rules,  by  which  the  range  of  genius 
hath  been  confined  ; I lhall  now- turn 
Dr.  Warton’s  weapons  upon  Kim- 
felf ; by  quoting  two  pafiages  which 
he  hath  inferted  in  his  book,  from 
my  admired,  and  refpedled  friend, 
the  Authour  of  the  Rambler  ; who, 
like  a man,,  like  a rational,  and  free 
Being,  “ always  thinks  for  himfelf,” 
as  this  writer  obferves ; and  whofe 
extenfive,  and'  mafterly  learning  is 
chaftifed,  and  brightened  by  genuine 
tafte,  and  by  a moft  acute,  and  com- 
prehenfive  judgement.  And  I would 

D 4 advife 
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advife  our  critick,  when  He  finds 
that  his  page  requires  foreign  aid, 
to  be  cautious  of  bringing  Johnfoms 
to  his  a fli fiance.  It  might  prove  a 

* 

dangerous  auxiliary  ; it  might  oc- 
cafion  a comparifon,  which,  from  the 

t 

reader,  might  be  juft,  and  unavoid- 
able ; but  which  He  might  think 
partial,  and  invidious, 

“ It  ought  to  be  the  firft:  endea- 
rc  vour  of  a writer  (fays  the  * Ram* 

15  bier)' to  diftinguifh  nature  from 
“ cuftom,  or  that  which  is  eftabliftr- 

J r r 

“ cd  becaufe  it  is  right,  from  that  ' 

“ which  is  right  only  becaufe  it  is 
“ eftabliffced  *,  that  he  may  neither 

* N°  156.  t 

violate 
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r‘  violate  efiential  principles  by  at 

u delire  of  novelty,  nor  debar  Him- 

\ 

“ felf  of  the  attainment  of  any  beau- 
ties  within  his  view,  by  a neecf- 
“ lefs  fear  of  breaking  any  rules, 
“ where  no  literary  dictator  had  au- 
“ thority  to  prefcribe.” — The  lame 
Authour  ftrengthens  this  generous 
inftrudlion,  in  another  place,  by  the 
following;  fpirited,  and  beautiful  ob- 
iervation. 

“ Criticifrn,  though  dignified,  from 
f‘  the  earliell  ages,  by  the  labours  of 
“ men  eminent  for  knowledge,  and 
“ l'agacity,  and  fince  the  revival  of 
1C  polite  literature,  the  favourite  ftudy 
of  European  "fcholars,  Iras  not  yet 

“ attained! 


I 
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“ attained  the  certainty,  and  ftabi- 
“ lity  of  fciencek . The  rules  that 
“ have  been  hitherto  received,  are 
**  feldom  drawn  from  any  fettled 
“ principle,  or  felf-evident  poftu- 
“ late  ; nor  are  adapted  to  the  na- 
“ tural,  and  invariable  con  dilution 
“ of  things but  will  be  found, 
“ upon  examination,  to  be  the  ar- 
“ bitrary  edidls  of  dictators -exalted' 
**  by  their  own  authority ; who,  out 
“ of  many  means  by  which  the  fame. 
“ end  may  be  attained,  fele&ed  thofe 
**  which  happened  to-occur  to  their 
“ own  refleftion  *,  and  then  by  an. 
**  edid,  which  idlenefs,  and  timidity 

9 

were  willing  to  obey,  prohibited 
4 any 
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any  new  experiments  of  wit,  re- 
“ (trained  fancy  from  the  indulgence 
<{  of  her  innate  inclination  to  hazard, 
“ and  adventure ; and  condemned 
“ all  future  flights  of  genius,  to  per- 
“ fue  the  path  of  the  Maeonian 
**  Eagle. 

“ The  authority  claimed  by  cri- 
**  ticks  may  be  more  juftly  oppofed, 
“ as  it  is  apparently  derived  from 
“ Them  whom  They  endeavour  to 
i4  controul ; for  we  are  indebted  for 
“ a very  fmall  part  of  the  rules  of 
“ writing  to  the  acutenefs  of  Thole 
“ by  whom  they  were  delivered. 
“ The  criticks  have  generally  no 
44  other  merit  than  that  of  having  read 

“ the 
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•“  the  works  of  great  Authours  with 
“ attention:  They  have  obferved  the 
“ arrangement  of  their  matter,  and 
“ the  graces  of  their  expreffion  •,  and 
“ then  expedt  honour,  and  rever- 
<{  ence  for  precepts  which  They 
“ never  could  have  invented  : fo  that 
“ pradtice  has  introduced  rules,  rather 
than  rules  have  directed  pradtice. 

“ For  this  reafon  the  laws  of  every 
“ fpecies  of  writing  have  been  fet- 
“ tied  by  the  ideas  of  Him  by 
“ whom  it  was  firft  raifed  to  repu- 
**  tation;  without  much  inquiry  whe- 
<f  ther  his  performances  were  not 
“ yet  fufceptiole  of  improvement. 
“ The  excellencies,  and  the  faults 

“ of 
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“ of  celebrated  writers  have  been 
“ equally  recommended  to  pofte- 
“ rity,  and  fo  far  has  blind  rever- 
“ ence  prevailed,  that  the  number 
u of  their  books  has  been  thought 
“ worthy  of  imitation.” 

Whether  Dr.  Warton’s  work,  or 
this  which  I am  now  writing,  is  more 
authenticated  by  theie  noble  drains 
of  original  fenfe,  and  manly  elo- 
quence, let  a judicious,  • and  impar- 
tial publick  determine;  after  They 
have  examined  our  different  fenti- 
ments,  and  opinions,  on  lubjedts  of 
criticifm. 

Dr.  Warton  Himfelf  can  fome- 
rlmes  give  us  critical  -obfervations 

which 
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I 

which  are  -worthy  of  the  .Au- 
thour  of  the  Rambler,  With  all 
his  prejudices  in  favour  of  an- 
cient authority.  He  allows  (pag. 
121.)  **  That  the  precepts  of  the 
“ Art  of  Poefy  were  pofterior  to 
1,4  pradtice;  that  the  rules  of  the 
Epopea  were  all  drawn  from  the 
**  Iliad,  and  the  Odyfiey  ; and  thole 
of  Tragedy,  from  the  CEdipus  of 
*'  Sophocles,  A petulant  rejedtion 
**  (He  adds)  and  an  implicit  vene- 
**  ration  of  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
" 4t  criticks  are  equally  deftrudtive  of 
**  true  tafte.” 

f 

But  in  my  humble  opinion,  fo  little 
is  cffedled  by  fcholaftick  education, 

and 
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ancl  To  much  by  nature,  and  our  own 
-generous  cultivation  of  noble  talents, 
-that  I think  a poet  may  beilluftrious 

I 

in  his  . divine  art ; — in  his  paftoral 
• numbers,  He  may  foothe,  and  delight 
my  fancy  with  the  fcenes,  and  plea- 
fures  of  rural  life  the  nymph  of 
his  imagination  may  charm  me  with 
the  graces  of  her  perfon,  and  tranf- 
fix  me  with  the  lightning  of  her  eye; 
in  his  Drama,  He  may  arreft  every 
faculty  of  my  foul ; He  may  chill 
me  with'horrour  againft  vice,  and 
inflame  me  with  the  love  of  virtue; 
in  his  more  important  page  of  ge- 
neral, and  fublime  inftruCtion,  He 
may  call  forth  all  my  affections,  to 

my 
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may  focial,  and  moral  duties,;  he  may 
infpire  me  with  a philo/opljical  con- 
tempt of  fublunary  trifles,  and  raife 
me  to  immortality,  and  to  God ; 
and  thefe  energies  of  His  mind  He 

* ' I 

may  arrange,  and  adorn — He  may 
give  perfpicuity,  and  beauty  to  his 
arguments,  his  fentiments,  and  his 
images,  by  the  .facundia,  and  , the 
lucid  us  ordo  ; — all  thefe  intereft- 
ing,  and  great  objects,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  He  .may  prefent ; all 
thefe  s p ec  i os  a miracula  He  may 
work,  without  ever  having  read 
Ariflotle,  or  Quintilian,  or  Warton  ; 
'■who,  from  his  very  ftrange  animad- 
■verfions  on  the  Poetry  of  Pope,  vve 

nmfl 
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' mint  own,  is  by  far  the  bolded,  and 
• mod  original  critick  of  the  Three. 

In  Dr.  Warton’s  Dedication  to  Dr. 
Young  [page  xth]  we  find  the  follow- 
ing curious  pafiage,  v/hich  I mud 
not  fuffer  to  pafs  unnoticed. — “ The 
ei  fublime,  and  the  pathetick  are  the 
two  chief  nerves  of  all  genuine  j 

“ poefy.  What  is  there  tranfcen-  [ 

. 

dently  fublime,  or  pathetick  in  j 
<{  Pope  ? In  his  works  there  is,  in- 
“ deed,  nihil  inane,  nihil  arcefiitum ; 

— puro  tamen  fonti  quam  magno 
(i  flumini  propior ; — as  the  excellent 

i 

■ ec  Quintilian  remarks  of  Lyfias.  And 
“ hecaufe  I am  perhaps  unwilling  to 
M [peak  out  in  plain  Englijh,  I will 

E <c  adopt 
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“ adopt  the  following  paffage  of 
“ Voltaire  ; which,  in  ray  opinion, 
<c  as  exadlly  characterizes  Pope,  as  it 

I 

“ does  his  model  Boileau,  for  whom 
te  it  was  originally  defigned. — Inca- 
“ PABLE,  PEUT-ETRE,  DU  SUBLIME 
“ QU I ELEVE  LAME,  £T  DU  SENTI- 
“ ME  NT  QUI  l’aTTENDRIT  ; MAIS 
“ FAIT  POUR  ECLAIR  ER  CEUX  A QUI 

I 

“ LA  NATURE  ACCORDA  L!UN  ET 

I 

<£  l’autRE  j LABORIEUX,  SEVERE, 
<c  PRECIS,  PUR,  HARMONIEUX;  IL 
“ DEVINT,  ENFIN,  LE  POETE  DE  LA 
(i  RAISON.” 

So  you  are  unwilling  to  fpeak  out 
in  plain  Englifli.  Yet  if  you  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  wh£t  you 

are 


\ 


are  going  to  advance  (and  if  you  are 

/ 

not , you  fhould  not  wantonly  afperfe 
an  eftablifhed,  and  great  reputation), 
this  willingnefs  to  wound,  and  this  fear 
to  ftrike,  are  rather  unworthy  of  a 
man.  But  I have  dragged  you  to  the 
altar  of  my  poetical  Deity,  and  you 
Jhall  ipeak  out ; you  (hall  confefs,  in 
plain  Englifh,  before  you  die.  I 
fnall  give  a faithful  tranflation  of  the 
character  of  Boileau,  which  you  have 
-quoted  from  Voltaire  •,  and  I (hall, 
fo  far  follow  your  example  as  to 
write  my  tranflation  in  capitals ; to 
imprefs  on  the  reader  one  of  the 
jufteft  periods  that  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a brilliant,  but  prejudiced, 

E 2 and 


and  fiimfy  writer ; and  to  brand  the 
culprit  who  traduces  Pope. 

Perhaps  he  was  incapable  of 

THE  SUBLIME  WHICH  ELEVATES  THE 
SOUL,  AND  OF  THE  PATHETICK  BY 
WHICH  IT  IS  MELTED.  But  HE  WAS 
FORMED  TO  ENLIGHTEN  THOSE  ON 
WHOM  NATURE  HAD  BESTOWED  BOTH 
PROPERTIES.  HlS  LABOUR,  HIS  SE- 
VERITY, HIS  PURITY,  HIS  ACCURACY, 
AND  HIS  HARMONY,  CONSTITUTED 
HIM  THE  POET  OF  REASON. 

This  analyfis  of  Boileau  particu- 
larizes, and  comprehends,  at  leaft,  all 
bis  poetical  merit.  But  it  enume- 
rates only  the  lowed:  of  Mr.  Pope’s 
chara&erifticks  as  a poet  ; the 

ftrength 


ftrength  of  his  reafoning  faculty, 
and  his  inimitable  harmony  excepted. 
We  have  no  true,  and  complete, 
that  is,  no  great  poet,  in  the  French 
language.  Many  circumftances,  or 
rather  many  material,  and  infupera- 
ble  difadvantages,  preclude  a French- 
man from  excellence  in  Poetry.  A 
famenefs  of  difpofition,  and  cha- 
racter •,  the  arbritrary  government  of 
the  nation  ; ■ their  frivolous,  and  me- 
chanical manners  (for  they  are  a fee 
of  defpicable  apes  of  one  another) 
and  the  unafpiring  genius  of  their 
language ; prevent  them  from  ai- 

eending  to  the  futnm't  of  Parnaf- 

% 

fus.  The  French  lanauase  wants 
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variety,  flexibility, ' and  vigour  ; 
fo  abrupt  is  the  flrudture,  and  in- 
flexion of  it’s  words,  that  they 
cannot  be  mellowed,  and  united  by 
the  fire  of  the  poet ; they  will  move 
in  too  broken,  and  unequal  a pro- 
grefs  ; they  will  not  glide  amicably 
into  one  another.  The  rhyme,  too, 
of  their  couplet  often  confifls  of  it’s- 
meagre,  it’s  lifelefs  terminations  wdth 
the  fame  letter.  The  French  has  nor 
gradation,  and  tendernefs  enough  to 

o o 

exprefs  the  pathetick ; nor  boldnefs, 
and  energy,  to  reach  the  fublime.  It 
may  fpring,  and  wanton  in  the  deful- 
tory  flight,  and  it  may  warble  in  the 

little  mufick  of  the  linnet;,  but  in 

\ 


vam 
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vain  will  it  afpire  to  the  majefty 
to  the  founding  pinion  ; to  the  li- 
quid, and  rapid  courfe,  and  to  the 
foaring  heights  of  the  eagle  •,  a bird, 
emblematical  of  the  Roman,  and 
Englifh  Mufe,  as  well  as  of  the 
thunder  of  Jove. 

But  the  mediocrity  of  the  French 

* 

poets  proceeds  from  a caufe  yet  more 
determined,  and  infurmcuntable  ; 
from  the  natural  complexion  of  their 
minds ; from  the  flam  in  a of  their 
fouls.  As  the  converfation,  and 
compofition  of  an  individual  are 
congenial  with  the  precifion,  variety, 
and  firength  of  the  images  which 
are  formed  in  his  mind ; fo  the  lan- 

E 4 


guage 
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guage  of  any  people  takes  a fpirit*- 
and  model,  a volubility,  and  found, . 

' fympathetick  with  the  extent  and 
force  of  the  national  understanding, 
and  imagination.  About  the-  time  - 
of  the  revival  of  letters,  a few  great 
men  arofe  in  Italy,  who  invigorated 
their  language  with  nerves,  and  in- 
verted it  with  beauty  s but  fince  their 
golden  age,  it  has  gradually  dege- 
nerated » and  is  now  become  cha- 
rafteriftick  of  the  modern  Italians 
a cunning,  fuperftitious,  profligate, 
and  puflllanimous  race.  The  ma- 
jeftick,  and  fonorous  language  of 
Spain  is  expreflive  of  the  gravity,. 

and  pomp  of  the  Spaniards the  ex- 
treme 
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treme  length  of  words,  ana  the  harlE 
collifion  of  confonants  in  the  High 
Dutch,  are  hieroglyphical  of  the  im- 
wieldjnefs,  and  phlegm  of  the  Gei- 
manic  body  : the  quick,  and  pert 
air;  the  incohefive  ftrudlure;  the 
terfeneis,  and  petty  graces  oi  the 
French,  announce  a flippant,  and 
fuperficiai  people ; not  the  admirer^ 
of  a Ample,  and  mamy , but  the 
dupes  of  a tinfel,  and  childifli  ele- 
gance. The  Englifh  have  infufed: 
into  their  language,  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  their  tempers,  and  hu- 
mours ; the  unequalled  ferength, 
and  expanficn  of  their  intellect  , 

the  exuberance,  and  ardour  of 

their 


/ 
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their  imagination ; and,  their  li- 
berty. 

The  vehicle  of  our  native  lam 
guage  is  infeparable  from  our 

thoughts,,  reflections,  and  contem- 
plations. We  naturally,  we  necef- 
. fariiy  think,  recollect,  and  furvey  the 
different  objects  around  us,  in  our 
mother-tongue;  with  which  our  ideas. 

have  been  incorporated  fince  our 
minds  were  firft  open  to  their  ad- 
mittance. Hence  the  multiplicity 

* 

of  our  ideas,  their  effence,  propriety, 
force,  and  colour,  rnufl  be  parallel, 
commenfurate,  and  homogeneous 
with  our  language.  And  hence  the 

I 

thoughts  of  the  French,  without 

taking 
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taking  their  abilities  into  the  queftion,. 
which  are  moderate,  or  at  belt,  in- 
genious, cannot  rife  to  the  genuine 
ftandard  of  Poetry.  They  are  de- 
barred from  being  eminent  poets,  by 
the  nature,  and  circumfcription  of. 
their  language  ; as  Rouffeau  hath  de- 
monftrated  that  the  fame  caufcs  have 
baffled  their  efforts  in  mufick. 

It  is  certain  that  phyfical  caufes 
operate  very  powerfully  on  the  hu- 
man mind  ; or  whatever  fubftance 
that  principle  is  formed : and  I 

make  no  doubt  that  climate  has  a 
reftrictive,  or  dilating  influence,  in 
limiting,  or  enlarging  the  endow- 
ments of  reafon,  and  fancy,  I be^ 

lieve 


lieve  that  no  education  would  enable 
a native  of  the  Equator,  cr  of  Green- 
land to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his 
mental  faculties.  May  I not  then 
venture  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Englilh 
climate  is  of  a temperature  extremely 
favourable  to  freedom,  and  theMufes; 
that  as  it  neither  enervates  us  with 
heat,  nor  deadens  us  with  froft ; but 
gently,  and  propitiously  inclining  to 
the  North,  is  both  cold,  and  genial,, 
both  healthful,  and  various ; — may  I 
not  venture  to  fuppofe,  that  as  thefe 
are  the  peculiar  properties  of  our 
climate,  it  powerfully  cooperates 
with  our  political  constitution,  to  in- 
vigorate,. actuate,  and  fublimate  our 

fouls  5. 
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fouls  ; to  enliven,  and  impell  cou- 
rage ; to  agitate,  and  exalt  genius  ? 

I offer  not  this  opinion  as  a theory 
in  which  I confide;  I fubmit  it,  with 
deference,  to  the  inquiry,  and  judge- 
ment of  others  : I give  it  them,  in 
part,  but  not  altogether,  as  conjec- 
ture, and  fpeculation.  I fhouid  imi- 
tate the  writer  f am  confuting,  if  I 
was  fond  of  building  caftles  in  the 

air.  And  I here  beg  leave  to  enter 

• 

my  caveat  againft  any  fufpicion  that 
I am  a gloomy,  and  inhuman  ma- 
terialift;  for  without  the  fublime, 
and  falutarv  dodtrine  of  the  imma- 

j 

teriality,  and  immortality  of  the  foul, 
God  cannot  be  juftified,  nor  indi- 
gent. 
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.gent,  and  perfecuted  virtue,  con- 
doled. 

I i * • 

And  I likewife  here  allure  the  can- 
did, and  well-informed,  that  though 

.the  companions  I have  made  of 

/ 

England  with  other  nations,  and 
particularly  with  France,  may  have 
a ftrong  appearance  of  partiality  to 
. my  native  country,  from  which  few, 
indeed,  are  totally  exempt ; yet  I 
think  I can  confcientioully  affert  that 
I was  carefully  on  my  guard  againft: 
it’s  intrufion,  and  furfered  it  not  to 
mix  with  the  praife  which  I have 
bellowed  on  the  Englilh  language, 
and  on  Englifn  abilities.  It  was 
purely  the  refult  of  my  bell  know- 
ledge, 


C , 

ledge,  and  of  my  mod  accurate  ob- 
•fervation.  There  are  leading,  and 
general  characierifticks  of  mankind  : 

sD 

there  are  pafilons  ; there  is  a fpecies, 
and  degree  of  lenfe,  and  fentiment ; 

there  are  virtues,  and  vices,  common 
to  ail  countries,  and  ages.  But  our 

pafilons  •,  our  fenfe,  and  feelings,  our 
moral  difpofitions,  and  habits,  are 
variously  conftituted,  and  modelled  ; 
they  are  infinitely  diverfified,  as  well 
as  our  perfons,  and  afpedls.  And  as 
one  individual  is  very  perceptibly 
diftinguifked  from  any  other,  not 
only  by  his  corporeal  make,  and 
features,  but  likewife  by  the  com- 
•pofition  of  his  immaterial  fubilance, 

and 


CM  1 

: snd  by  fome  Angularities  in  life,  and 
condudt,  which  He  hath  appropriated 
to  Himfelf ; l'o  the  feveral  com- 
munities of  the  world  are  palpably 
marked  and  difcriminated  bv  a na- 

J 

tional  charadter,  partly  from  the  na- 
tural, and  effential  formation  of  their 
minds ; partly  from  climate,  reli- 
gion, and  policy  ; and  partly  from 
language,  cuftoms,  and  manners. 

From  captious,  and  malevolent  cri- 
ticlfm  it  is  ■ impofiible  for  the  molt 
accurate,  and  bell  writer  to  be  fe- 
cured.  But  we  make  literary,  and 
publick  appeals  to  people  whofe 
learning  is  tempered  with  good  fenfe, 
and  generofity  ; and  from  Thofe  an 
3 Authour 


% 
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Authour  may  always  expedt  every 
reafonable  indulgence.  Where  I 
laid  that  the  abilities  of  the  French 
were  moderate,  or  at  beft  ingenious, 
I thought  it  not  neceffary,  in  exprefs 
terms  to  limit  the  afiertion  •,  to  anti- 
cipate the  judgement,  and  fagacity  of 
the  ingenuous  reader;  who  would 
conclude  that  I excepted  the  illuftri- 
ous  Montefquieu,  and  a few  more 
of  his  countrymen.  In  all  general 
remarks,  a fmall  number  of  ex- 
ceptions are  fuppofed  ; but  fuch  ex- 
ceptions by  no  means  weaken  the  va- 
lidity, and  fcope  of  thofe  obferva- 
tions.  If  I harboured  a blind,  and 
univerfal  partiality  in  favour  of  Eng- 

F land, 
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land,  I fhould  be  feverely  cenfured 
by  my  own  reafon,  and  fentiments 
for  the  narrow  fpirit  of  national  pre- 
judice is  one  of  the  many  unmanly 
qualities  for  which  I defpife  a French- 
man. 

The  genius,  and  acquirements  of 
Boileau  are  juftly,  and  accurately  de- 
fined by  Voltaire.  To  his  definition 
I lhall  only  add,  that  I defy  Dr. 
Warton,  or  any  other  critick,  to  pro- 
duce me  ten  lines  in  Boileau,  that 
will  be  read  with  unaffeded,  and 
vigorous  poetical  emotion.  But 
Pope’s  knowledge  was  liberal,  and 
extenfive ; his  genius  was  penetrat- 
ing, and  ardent : and  it  was  as  rich. 


exten- 


• • 
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extenfive,  and  various  as  his  know- 
ledge. We  can  hardly  read  a paf- 

• 

fage  in  that  inftrudive,  elegant,  and 
harmonious  ; in  that  fpirited,  pathe- 
tick,  and  fublime  poet,  without  very 
lively  pleafure,  or  very  forcible  rap- 
ture. Pie  no  fooner  invokes  his 
.Mufe  than  fhe  is  perfectly  propi- 
tious to  his  invocation  : he  informs, 
and  convinces  ; he  exafperates ; he 
foothes,  and  melts  us ; he  elevates, 
and  tranfports  us,  as  the  fubjedt  re- 

f 

quires.  You  fay.  He  took  Boileau 
for  his  model ; it  is  impoffible  that 
your  aflertion  can  be  true.  He  was 
too  good  a judge  of  Poetry  him- 
felt  •,  and  He  muft  have  been  too 

F 2 con- 
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■confcious  of  his  own  powers,  to  have 
had  recourfe  to  fo  cold,  and  me- 
chanical an  example.  You  may  tell 
me,  with  equal  propriety,  that  Een 
Jonfon  was  the  model  of  Dryden,  or 
Sophocles,  of  Shakefpeare.  Pope  is 
an  Englifh  Pegafus ; adorned  with 
fplendid,  and  beautiful  trappings ; 
holding  a bold,  and  animated  career, 
and  diidaining  the  ground.  Boileau 
is  the  firft  horfe  of  a waggon ; dif- 
tinguifhed  by  fome  frugal,  and  com- 
mon ornaments ; a paflive,  labori- 
ous, and  ufeful  animal ; pulling  on  in 
a how,  fure,  and  fteddy  pace ; and 
jingling  his  bells. 


If 
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If  your  eftimate  of  Mr.  Pope’s 
merit  had  been  directed,  and  deter- 
mined  by  tafte,  and  judgement,  you 
would  never  have  dragged  Him 
down  to  a level  with  Boileau  ; whole 
works,  indeed,  you  might  have  juftly 
ranked  with  thofe  of  Pitt,  the  tranf- 
lator  of  Vida’s  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
of  the  Ene'fd  •,  or  with  the  EfTay  on 
Satire  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown, 
and  prefixed  by  Warburton  to  the 
Moral  Efiays  of  Pope ; or  with  the 
artificial,  and  luke-warm  Poetry  of 
Addifon’s  Campaign. 

You  afk  what  there  is  tranfeen- 

- 

dently  pathetick,  and  fublime  in 
Pope  i One  would  think  the  man  had 

F 3 loft 
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loft  his  fenfes.  Many  paffages  in- 

terfperfed  throughout  his  works  •, 

his  filial  Apoftropnes  to  the  age,  and 

% 

infirmities  of  an  affectionate  mother;, 
his  Elegy  to  the  Memory  cf  an  un- 
fortunate Lady *,  his  Prologue  to 
Cato  *,  his  Elo'ifa  to  Abelard,  are  all 
tranfcendently  pathetick.  I believe 
it  will  be  allowed  that  if  any  fubjedL 
is,  in  it’s  nature,  a ground-work  for 
the  pathetick,  it  is  love  : and  I ima- 
gine it  will  be  likewife  granted  that 
the  Epiftle  from  Eio'ifa  to  Abelard, 

9 

is  the  warmeft,  the  mcft  affecting, 
and  admirable  amorous  Poem  in  the 

/ 

world.  Now,  pray.  Sir,  muft  not 
the  foul  of  that  writer  have  been 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly  formed  for  the  pathetick, 
who  could  infpire  with  all  the  force, 
and  varieties  of  the  paffion,  with  it’s 
ardour,  and  ecftacies  j with  it’s  anx- 
ieties, diftrelfes,  and  excruciating 
torments,  every  verfe  of  a poetn 
which  confifts  of  almoft  four  hun- 
dred lines  ? and  after  you  had  been 
con verfant  with  that  poem ; after  you 
had  examined  it’s  compofition;  (fhall 
I not  pay  you  a compliment  which 
you  do  not  deferve,  if  I add)  after 
you  had  felt  it’s  fire  ? — and  after  you 
had  quoted  fome  of  it’s  very  ltriking 
parts ; how  could  you  have  the  abfur- 
dity,or  the  affurance  to  alk,  what  there 
is  tranfcendently  pathetick  in  Pope? 

F 4 It 
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It  may  be  objedted  by  you,  as  it 
has  been  obje&ed  by  other  cavillers, 
that  Mr.  Pope,  in  this  poem,  is  much 
indebted  to  Eloi'fa’s  Letters,  for  fen- 
timent,  for  defcription,  and  energy. 

I deny  the  charge.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  Epiftle  to  Abelard  ; it's 
fined,  and  it’s  nobleft  paflages,  are 
totally  the  produftions  of  his  own 
genius.  She  gives  Him,  indeed,  a. 
few  good  hints ; and  as  they  are  ap- 
plied, enlarged,  and  embellilhed  by 
the  poet,  they  deferve  not  a ftronger, 
and  more  extenfive  name.  The  ftem 
of  his  generous,  and  luxurious 

thought,  is,  in  two  or  three  places, 

/ \ 

tranfplanted  from  the  garden  of 

EloiTa : 
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El'oifa : but  on  that  ftem  Pope  has  Irr— 
grafted  all  it’s  beauty,  and  glory;  it’s 

diffufive,  and  romantick  branches 
the  bright  verdure  of  it’s  foli- 
. liage ; the  orient  hues,  and  aroma- 
tick  fragrance  of  it’s  bloflbms.  His 
appofite  ufe  of  a fnort  combination 
of  ideas  which  another  Authour  had 
formed;  the  augmentation,  and  luftre 
with  which  it  was  heightened,  and 
adorned  by  Him,  and  the  nervous, 
and  genial  drains  that  flowed  en- 
tirely from  his  own  fource,  prove 
that  He  never  adopted  any  fenti-- 
ment  from  a poverty  of  imagination. 
Many  refpesfiable  names  have  been 

rafhly,  and  confidently  accufed  of 

plagiarifra 
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plagiarifm  by  ignorance,  and  pedan- 
try. I wifh  I had  fufficient  abilities, 
and  importance  to  condemn  this  in- 
judicious, and  malignant  clamour  to 
a perpetual  filence,  by  drawing  a 
clear,  and  decifive  diftin&ion  be- 
tween the  mean,  and  thievifh  pla- 
giarift,  and  the  writer  who  avails 

Himfelf  of  his  knowledge,  by  it’s 

> • 

warrantable,  and  liberal  application.  - 
The  Plagiarifl  is  a creature  of  a 
fordid  fpirit;  of  low  capacity,  and 
attainments;  and  yet  He  entertains 
a prepofterous  paffion  to  be  a con- 
foicuous  Authour.  Ke  may  have 

x * 

read  many  books,  and  He  may  have 
a cold,  and  retentive  memory. 

Hence 


V 
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Hence  the  only  effeft  of  his  crude, 
and  undigefted  reading,  is,  to  remem- 
ber. And  if  we  merely  retain  what 
we  read,  if  it  produces  not  more 
adlive,  and  fruitful  confequences,  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  Authours  we  have  pe- 
rufed  had  not  been  copied  from  the 
library  into  the  mind.  The  ftudies 
of  the  man  whom  I am  endeavour- 
ing to  delineate,  are  not  examined, 

* 

illuftrated,  and  improved  by  any  ra- 
tional comment  of  his  own ; they 
do  not  coalefce,  they  do  not  incor- 
porate with  the  little  procefs  of  his- 
ovrn  thoughts ; they  give  rife  nei- 
ther to  new  reflexions,  nor  to  new- 

imagery,- 
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imagery.  Thus  when  He  adven> 
tures  to  write,  and  when  He  pretends 
to  be  very  fine.  He  deals  a feries  of 
ideas  from  fome  celebrated  Authour; 
and  He  tags  them  to  his  own  feeble 
efforts,  without  any  regard  to  place, 
or  modification.  He  gives  them  not 
a richer  drels ; he  fets  them  not  in  a 
more  advantageous  light;  they  are 
not,  from  his  pen,  an  improvement ; 
they  are  not  an  imitation : they  are 
almofl  a tranfcription  ; and  they  are 
an  abfolute  piracy.  The  unhappy 

Authour  looks  like  a Mrs.  Heidel- 

% 

berg,  tricked  out  for  a city-ball ; 

* 

whofe  ill-chofen  and  ill-difpofed  orna- 
ments only  invite  attention  to  the 

vulgarity 
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vulgarity  of  her  tafte,  and  to  the 
awkwardnefs  of  her  manner.  The 
fplendid  theft  of  our  poetafter  is 
obtruded  in  too  improper  a place, 
and  is  too  diffimilar  from  the  bad 
company  into  which  it  is  brought, 
not  to  difeover  the  cheat : it  (lands 
prominent,  and  glaring  from  his  fiat, 
and  inanimate  page.  Like  Trap- 
polin,  in  the  Farce,  he  is  not  long 
fupported  by  iniquity.  His  impu- 
dence, and  his  fictitious  ducal  Infignia 
foon  fail  him  j and  he  is  driven  off 
the  publick  ftage,  to  his  primitive 
obfeurity,  and  contempt. 

But  the  true  poetical  genius  is  a 
Being  of  a different  order.  Penetra- 
tion, 
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•tion,  and  inquiry,  fervour,  and  ex- 

/ 

curfion,  are  his  properties,  and  his 
pleafures.  He  takes  nothing  upon 
trull;  Rethinks  forHimfelf:  and 
He  thinks  acutely,  comprehenfively, 
and  accurately.  Proportionable  to 
his  reafoning  faculty  are  his  feelings. 
"While  common  mortals  are  but 

% 

dlightly  affe&ed  with  the  beautiful, 
;and  the  great  objedls  of  fenle,  and 
.fentiment,  they  find  inllantaneous 
.admiffion  to  the  innermoft  recedes  of 
•his  plaftick  foul,  and  are  blended 
.with  it’s  elience.  He  profecutes  his 
literary  exertions,  as  well  as  the  en- 
terprizes  of  his  Mufe,  with  his  con- 
ilitutional  ardour  : Pie  mollifies, 

and 
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and  fubdnes  the  afperities  of  learn- 
ing; He  incorporates,  and  harmo- 
nizes it  with  his  own  thoughts.  He 
acquires  from  books,  and  from  his 
converfe  with  the  world,  thole  ideas, 
and  that  imagery,  which  are  feleded 
by  judgement,  and  adopted  by  fancy; 
He  coniines  them  not  to  the  dreary 
limbo  of  inadive  remembrance  ; that 
eonfufed  receptacle,  in  dunces*  of 
the  Trivial,  and  the  Severe,  the 
Elegant,  and  the  Grand.  The 
juft,  and  animated  forms  of  the 
True,  the  Fair,  and  the  Noble,  ex- 
patiate, and  wanton,  and  love  to  relide 
in  his  bright,  and  congenial  mind ; 
where  they  completely  refled:  their 

originals. 
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originals.  Hence,  the  knowledge  He 
has  gained  from  ftudy,  from  ob- 
fervation,  and  from  his  intercourfe 
with  fociety,  mu  ft  be  fuch  as  will  be 
mod  inftrudlive,  entertaining,  and 

• v 

interefting  to  himielf,  and  to  man- 
kind. And  hence,  as  He  has  been 
long  imprefied  with  a great  variety 
cf  poetical  obje&s,  a thought  that  has 
been  anticipated  by  another  poet, 
with  'whom  he  is  converfant,  may 
mix  with  the  effufions  of  his  own 
imagination ; and  He  may  be  un- 
-confcious  of  it’s  Authour.  Nor 
will  it  be  furprizing,  if,  in  fome  in- 
flances,  men  of  a fimilar  genius, 

;naturally,  andirom  their  own  mental 

fund, 
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fund,  think,  feel,  and  exprefs  them- 
felves,  in  the  fame  manner,  on  the 
fame  fubje&s  *.  In  each  cafe,  an 
arrogant  critick  of  enormous  appe- 
tite, infatiabie  of  reading,  and  re- 

* All  that  is  left  us  is  to  recommend  our 
productions  by  the  imitation  of  the  antients  : 
and  it  will  be  found  true,  that  in  every  age, 
the  higheffc  character  for  fenfeand  learning  has 
been  obtained  by  thofe  who  have  been  moil 
indebted  to  them . For  to  fay  truth,  whatever 
is  very  good  fenfe,  muft  have  been  common 
fenfe  in  all  times ; and  what  we  call  Learning, 
is  but  the  knowledge  of  the  fenfe  of  our  prede- 
ceffors.  Therefore  they  who  fay  our  thoughts 
are  not  our  own,  becaufe  they  refemble  the 
antients,  may  as  well  fay  our  faces  are  not  our 
own,  becaufe  they  are  like  our  Fathers.:  Aud 
indeed  it  is  very  unreafonab'e,  that  people 
fhould  expedt  us  co  be  fcholars,  and  yet  be 
.angry  to  find  us  fo. 

Pope’s  Preface  to  his  Poems, 


G 


memberlng. 
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membering,  will  rafhly,  and  info- 

lently  charge  the  later  poet  with 

< 

plagiarifm,  to  make  a parade  of  his 

erudition  ; to  -enjoy  a puny  triumph. 

> 

When  the  writer  whom  I am  de- 
lcribing,  takes  a thought  from  his 
literary  itore,  Ke  applies  it  with  a 
modeft  referve  to  it’s  Authour’s  pro- 
perty; but  He  applies  it  without 
any  fear.  He  is  not  anxious  that  the 
obligation  fltould  be  concealed.  For 
Fie  works  it  into  his  Poem,  becaufe 
it  is  extremely  pertinent,  and  will 
have  a molt  happy  effeft  where  He 
inferts  it ; and  He  is  confcious  that 
it  will  receive  confiderable  advan- 
tages from  the  fire,  or  the  polifh ; 

.or 
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or  from  the  fertility  of  his  Mufe. 
He  will  breathe  into  it  more  Ipirit ; 
or  He  will  adorn  it  with  more  beauty 
or  He  will  extend  it  with  a rich, 
and  magnificent  amplification.  He 
is  confcious,  too,  that  it  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  whole  compofition, 
and  from  other  proofs  of  his  poeti- 
cal  powers,  that  He  accepted  not  this 
little  tranfient  aid  from  a debility,  or 
laffitude  of  genius. 

It  was  thus  that  Pope  was  enti- 
tled to  borrow;  and  it  is  thus  that 
Pie  acquits  Himfelf  when  He  fome- 
times  borrows  from  an  ancient,  or  a 
modern  Authour.  He  always  va- 
ries, or  beautifies  ; He  raifes,  or  ag- 

G 2 errand izes 
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grandizes  his  adopted  fentiment.  He 
refembles,  in  one  ftriking  particular, 
the  foolifh  Midas  of  poetical  Fable : 
whatever  common  metal  He  touches, 
He  converts  it  into  gold.  In  general. 
He  works  his  prodigies,  his  fpeciofa 

x'  1 

miracula , by  the  native  impulfe, 
and  operation  of  his  own  genius. 

I may  mount  my  climax  higher, 
and  yet  not  deface  it  with  the  pom- 
pous infignificance,  and  falfehood  of 
bombaft ; I may  fafely  add  that  his 
eye  often  rolls  in  a fine  frenzy  ; with 

the  creative  lightning  of  invention 

Darteth  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  from  Earth 
to  Heaven  ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

o 

The  forms  of  things  unknown, 
>our  Poet’s  Pen 


T urns 
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Turns  them  to  fhape,  and  gives  ta  airy 

NOTHING 

A local  Habitation,  and  a Name. 

Midfummer-night’s  Dream,- 

But  if  He  fometimes  takes  the  fug;- 
geftion  of  a preceding  writer  for  his 
bails;  from  that  bails,  our  poetical 
Archimedes,  plays  his  machinery ; 
and  moves  the  world. 

They,  who  to  reltrain  poets  from 
plagiarifm,  would  prohibit  Them 
from  a judicious,  and  moderate  ap- 
plication of  fome  ftriking,  and  ex- 
preilive  fentiments,  which  They  re- 
coiled! from  books,  and  converfation ; 
may,  for  the  fame  reafon,  difpute 
their  indifpen  fable  privilege  to  copy 

G 3 from- 
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from  the  ample,  and  inexhauftible 
page  of  nature:  they  may  as  well 
forbid  Them  to  paint  the  Rofe  ; to 
perfonify  the  Zephyr  •,  to  defcribe 
the  limpid,  and  meandering  River  ; 
or  the  founding,  and  impetuous  ca- 
tarafb  They  may  as  well  prohibit 
Them  the  ufe  of  fenfation,  and  re- 
flexion. They  may  as  well  infill, 
that  their  Poetry  Ihould  be  fraught 

with  images  which  have  no  relation 

\ 

to  material  objects,  or  to  the  human 
paffions,  and  conduct,  and  yet  en- 
tertain mankind ; that  in  the  true 
poet,  capacity,  and  knowledge,  are 
the  fame  endowments;  archetypes, 
and  refemblances,  the  fame  things ; 

that, 
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that,  in  fhort,  He  makes  a various, 
and  interefting  world  from  non-entity. 
On  fuch  a poet  1 doubt  not  but  the 
molt  faftidious  hypercritick  would 
confer  the  palm  of  originality,  and 
invention  ; of  which  properties  Dr. 
Warton’s  ideas  are  almoft  as  con- 
fufed,  and  contradidtory  as  the  im- 
poffible  chimera  whom  I have  now 
exhibited.  And  fuch  a poet,  as  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  has  been, 
long  ago,  exploded,  would  be  in- 
finitely more  than  a Maker,  in  the 
temperate  fignincation  of  his  Greek 
name : He  would  be  an  abfolute 
Creator,  in  our  Doctor’s  violent  con- 
ception, and  language.  For  He 

G 4 . would 
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■would  make  a univerfe  out  of  no-- 
thing.  He  would  rival  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Deity. 

If  Dr.  Warton  had  been  properly 
impreffed  with  the  truth  of  the  foh- 
lowing  obfervation,  which  is  made 
by  Himfelf,  He  would  not  fo  often, 
and  fo  rafhly,  have  accufed  Pope  cf 
plagiarifm. 

“ I am  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of 
“ diftinguifhing  refemblances  from 
“ thefts;  and  of  what  a late  critick 
“ has  urged,  that  a want  cf  Teeming 
“ originality  arifes,  frequently,  not 
“ from  a barrennefs,  and  timidity  of 
“ genius,  but  from  invincible  ne- 
“ ceflity,  and  the  nature  of  things : 

“ that 


i 
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w that  the  works  of  Thofe  who  pro- 
*c  fefs  an  art,  whole  eflence  is  imita- 
“ tion,  rauft  needs  be  ftamped  with 
“ a clofe  refemblance  to  each  other, 

“ fince  the  objefts,  material,  or 
“ animate,  extraneous,  or  internal, 

“ which  they  all  imitate,  lie  equally 
“ open  to  the  obfervation  of  all,  and 
“ are  perfectly  fimilar.  Defcriptions, 
therefore,  which  are  faithful,  and  * 
“ juft,  muft  be  uniform,  and  alike ; 

“ the  firft  copies  may,  perhaps,  be 
<£  entitled  to  the  praife  of  priority ; 

“ but  a fucceeding  one  ought  not 

<c  certainly  to  be  condemned  for 

0 

u plagiarifm.”- 


I can- 
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I cannot  yet  lofe  fight  of  the  glori- 
ous Epiftle  from  Eloifa  to  Abelard. 
•The  records  of  Literature  do  not 
afford  an  inftance  of  fo  vigorous,  and 
continued  a flame  as  that  which  we 
feel  in  this  divine  Poem  ; except  the 
New  Eloifa  of  that  aftonifhing  Swifs, 
who  was  forced,  by  the  inhuman 
treatment  He  received  from  his  puri- 
tanical, and  corrupted  countrymen, 
to  do  Them  the  indelible  dishonour 
of  refigning  his  privileges  in  their 
community.  In  Roulfeau’s  Work, 
indeed,  all  the  ardour  of  genius,  in 
the  higheft  degree  ; all  the  delicacy, 
and  ftrength  of  fentiment ; all  the 
variety,  and  force  of  imagination, 

and 
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and  invention ; all  the  beauties,  the 
graces,  and  energy  of  compofnion, 
are  preferved,  with  unparalleled,  and 
unremitting  powers,  through  one' 
hundred  and  fixty-three  Letters, 
But  that  work  is  written  in  prole. 
And  fo  extremely  rare  are  great 
poetical  talents  ; we  enjoy  a pieafure 
fo  much  more  lively,  and  enthufi- 
aftick  from  exquifite  numbers  than 
from  the  rnoft  animated,  and  elegant 
profe,  and  fo  much  more  captivating 
are  their  charms,  that  a mind,  fired 
with  poetical  ambition,  would  with 
difficulty  determine  whether  he  would 
wifh  to  have  been  the  Authour  of 
Roufieau’s,  or  of  Pope’s  Eloifa. 

I fnall 
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I fliall  here  obferve,  from  the  re> 

/ 

fpedt,  and  veneration  I bear  to  the 
illuftrious  foreign  writer  whom  1 

have  now  mentioned  ; to  enable  n>y 
readers  to  form  j lifter  diftinctions  on 
obje&s  of  criticifm  ; to  confole  hum- 
ble capacities,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  learning,  and  of  genius ; 
that  the  late  Mr.  Gray’s  opinion  of 
the  New  Eloifa  betrayed  a depravity 

of  judgement  approaching  to  infa- 
nity.  He  defpifed  this  unequalled, 

and  immortal  novel ; and  He  was 
in  raptures  with  Fingal.  He  infi- 
nitely preferred  a;  profufe  tautology 
of  the  moft  vulgar  fentiments ; or 

the  moft  bleak,  and  horrid  images ; — 

He 
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He  infinitely  preferred  the  very  froth 
of  puerile  declamation,  to  the  jufteft, 
and  the  nobleft  fentiments  to  the 
mod  varied,  and  luxuriant  imagery 
to  the  very  nerves,  and  foul  of  elo- 
quence ; to  the  genuine  fubftance, 
and  fplendour  of  compofition.  So 
dangerous,  and  fatal  to  reafon,  and 
to  fentiment,  is  natural  caprice,  a 
TaPce  naufeated  by  a long  habitude 
to  literary  objedts ; and  the  intoxi- 
cating adulation  of  a few  fawnino- 
academicians.  The  bottom  of  Lethe, 
to  which  Fingal  is  now  configned  j 

■the  univerfal,  and  eager  attention 
which  is  given  to  the  writings  of 

Roufieau  $ the  applaufe  of  Europe ; 

.and 
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.and  his  eftablifhed  fame,  are  the 
facred,  and  unanfwerable  vouchers 
for  my  admiration  of  that  original, 
and  capital  genius.  The  fame  uni- 
verfal,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Pope  ; the  fame 
univerfal  applaufe  ; the  fame  fixed, 
and  immortal  fame,  are  the  refpe&a- 
ble,  and  incontrovertible  warrants  for 
my  defence,  for  my  idolatry  of  that 
■ great  poet.  Thefe  vouchers,  whole 
united  fuffrages  are  the  voice  of  na- 
ture, the  moft  pafiionate  worfhipers 
of  Mr.  Gray’s  memory  will  be  pre- 
fumptuous,  if  They  contradict. 
Thefe  vouchers  even  Dr,  Warton 
himfelf  will  no  longer  oppofe*,  if, 

after 
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:sfter  his  bold  attack  on  Pope,  He 
has  that  proportion  of  modefly  left, 
with  which  the  confidence  of  the 
l'cholar  .fhould  be  corrected,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Gentleman,  adorned. 

The  fmall  number,  and  fize  of  the 
excellent  productions  with  which 
Mr.  Gray  hath  enriched  our  Englifb 
Poetry,  prove  that  his  talents  were 
checked  by  an  unreafonable,  whim- 
fical,  and  infuperable  difficulty  of 
being  fatisfied  with  his  own  compo- 

fitions;  and  by  an  unmanly  timidity 
to  appear,  in  the  character  of  an  Au- 

thour,  before  a generous  publick, 
with  whom  the  defeCts,  and  errours 

of  a Poem  will  never  occafion  any 

(material 
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'material  difguft,  if  in  that  Poem,  the 

9 

true  poetical  fpirit  is  predominant, 
Thefe  inferences  are  more  evidently 
proved  from  thofe  premifes,  if  we 
confider  that  He  paffed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  a celebrated  feat  of 
the  Mufes ; that  He  was  not  dif- 
frpated,  and  licentious,  but  collected, 

-and  ftudious ; and  that  his  mind, 

\ 

was,  therefore,  not  chilled,  and  em- 
barrafled  by  poverty  •,  but  free  from 
that  indigence,  and  thofe  anxieties, 
by  which  poetical  genius  is  com- 
monly deprefled,  and  perfecuted ; 
partly,  from  the  mifconduft  which  is 
produced  by  ftrong  fenfibility  and 
paflions ; and  partly,  from  fortune’s 

inflexible^ 
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inflexible,  and  ftupid  averfion  to 
learning,  and  to  wit.  From  his 
minute,  fuperftitious,  and  falfe  de- 
licacy of  tafte ; from  his  timorous 
pride,  in  venturing  forth  as  a writer  ; 
from  the  uncouth,  and  unaffedfing 
fubjedts,  and  images,  to  which  He 
frequently  has  recount*  j from  the 
furprizing  inequality,  which,  in  his 
different  produdtions,  is  very  fenfibly 
felt  by  every  unprejudiced,  and  true 

critick  ; and  from  the  labour  with 

% 

which  molt  of  his  Poems  are  ftiffiy 
charadterized  ^ — from  thefe  princi- 
ples I likewise  conclude,  that  there 
was  a languor,  and  effeminacy  in 
his  mental  [frame  j that  his  Mufe 

K v/as 
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I 

was  oiten  deaf  to  his  invocation? 
that  the  current  of  his  fancy  was  of- 
ten weakened,  contradted,  and  ob- 
ftrudted,  by  fome  conftitutional  po- 
verty, and  froft ; and  that  his  beffc 
compofitions  were  the  effedts  of  a 
temporary,  but  fortunate  funlhine, 
and  warmth  of  foul,  producing  as 
happy. a fympathy  with  thofe  objects 
which  were  mofl  correfpondent  with 
his  mind ; more  than  of  an  effential, 
and  permanent  brightnefs,  and  ar- 
dour. of  genius.  This  obfervation 
will  neither  feem  invidious,  nor 
imaginary  to  Thofe  who  refledt  that 
the  human  mind,  is,  in  different  per- 
fons,  complicated,  and  diverfified  to 


an 
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•an  infinite  variety ; and  that  greater 
poets  than  Mr.  Gray  have  their  con- 
ipicuous  mafter-pieces  ; though  they 
may  not  outfhine  their  other  works 
with  fo  preeminent  a luftre  as  the 
famous  Elegy,  written  in  a Country- 
church-yard,  excells  other  Poems  of 
die  fame  Authour. 

Peace  be  to  the  quietifrn  of  the  un- 
diftinguifiiing,  imitative,  and  fervile 
admirers  of  any  poet ! And  facred 
be  every  ftriking,  and  immortal 
monument  of  departed,  or  of  living 
genius!  That  Elegy  does  honour  to 
the  Englifh  nation  ; it  is  a highly 
finished,  a beautiful,  a mod  admira- 
ble Poem.  It  will  be  read,  and 

H 2 celebrated 
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celebrated  as  long  as  our  language  is 
underffood,  and  as  long  as  mankind 
retain  the  fentiments  of  humanity. 
In  his  Progrei's  of  Poetry  Pie  has 

9 

caught  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Ode ; 
Pie  has  conduced  it  with  judge- 
ment, enriched  it  with  invention,  and 
railed  it  to  fublimity.  In  the  dif- 
ferent encomiums  which,  in  that 
Cde,  Pie  pays  to  our  greateft  Eng- 
lish poets,  Pie  juftlv,  and  nobly  dif- 
tinguifhes,  and  charaderizes  their 
different,  and  peculiar  merits.  In 
his  Ode  cn  the  Spring,  in  his  Diffant 
Profpedt  of  Eton-College,  and  in  his 
Hymn  to  Adverfity,  He  has  en- 
forced the  moft  ufeful,  and  impor- 


tant 
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tant  moral  truths  with  remarkable 
elegance,  and  Strength  of  imagina- 
tion. But  his  juttly  admired  Elegy 
excells  all  his  other  pieces,  by  that 
artful,  and  elegant  eafe,  by  that 
curiofa  f elicit  as , which  is  apparently 
fpontaneous,  and  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  writing.  Here,  with  re- 
gret, I muft  limit  my  ingenuous,  ar.d 
ardent  praife  of  this  poet.  In  his 
Ode,  entitled,  The  Bard,  his  Mufe 
often  deviates  from  the  poetical 
trafl,  and  perfues  her  courfe  with 
unequal  wing.  He  prefixes  the  fol- 
lowing Advertisement  to  his  Prcgrefs 
of  Poetry  anu  the  Ode  on  which  I 
am  now  hazarding  fome  remarks: 

H 3 “ When 
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When  the  Authour  firft  publifhed 
this,  and  the  following  Ode,  He 
“ was  advifed,  even  by  his  friends, 
“ to  fubjoin  fome  few  explanatory 
“ Notes;  but  had  too  much  refpedt 
“ for  the  undemanding  of  his  readers 
“ to  take  that  liberty.” — Inftead  of 
refpcci  for  the  underjl  anding  of  his 
readers , He  (hould  have  faid,  refpehl 
for  their  knowledge,  or  information. 
If  the  reafoning,  and  fentiments  of  a 

Poem  are  at  all  obfcure,  it’s  Au- 

/ 

thour  has  defeated  the  aim  of  Poetry, 
which  is,  immediately  to  affedt  the 
mind.  It  deferves  not  to  be  read. 
But  if  the  fubjedt  of  a Poem  is  ob- 
fcure, or  not  generally  known,  or 


not 
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not  interefting,  and  if  it  abounds 
with  allufions,  and  fads  of  this  im- 
proper, and  uninterefting  charader, 
the  writer  who  chufes  that  fubjed, 

and  introduces  thofe  improper,  and 
unaffecting  allufions,  and  fads,  be- 
trays a great  want  of  poetical  judge- 
ment, and  tafte.  Mr.  Gray  had  a 
vitiated  fondnefs  for  fuch  infipid 
fable,  narrative,  and  references.  I 
cannot  find  that  his  Progrefs  of 
Poetry  wanted  one  explanatory  Note, 
for  the  information,  even  of  fuper- 
ficial  readers.  The  fubjed  of  the. 
Bard  is  a fine  foundation  for  his  Ode, 
which,  in  many  places,  is  very 
vigorous,  and  ’ pidurefque  But 

H 4 it’s  . 
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it’s  Prophecy  is  too  circumftantially 

hiftorica! ; it  recites  a long  feries  of 
paflages  from  our  Annals,  which  are 
either  forgotten,  or  not  regarded  by 
many  who  are  far  from  being  illi- 
terate. Here,  as  a confirierable  num- 
ber of  explanatory  Notes  is,  confe- 
quently,  necefiary,  the  flow,  and 
warmth  of  the  reader’s  mind,  while 
He  accompanies  the  poet,  is  checked, 
and  broken,  whenever  He  is  obliged 
to  confult  the  Anecdotes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  : and  after  this  in- 
terruption, He  recovers  not,  even 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  Notes,  that 

4 

ardour  which  a well-written  Poem 
ihould  not  only  infpire,  but  main- 


tain 
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tain.  The  works  of  the  greateft, 
and  leaft  exceptionable  poets  who 
lived  two  or  three  thoufand  years 
ago,  mull,  undoubtedly,  be  illu- 
strated with  many  Notes  ; for  they 
muft  often  refer  to  Hiftory  which 
time  hath  veiled ; to  laws,  and 
cuftoms  which  He  hath  long  abo- 
lished ; and  to  perfons,  whofe  names, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  power  of 
fong,  would  have  followed  Them  to 
oblivion.  Yet  when  thofe  Authours 
flourished,  perhaps  all  thefe  objedts 
were  obvious,  and  popular.  The 
modern  poet,  therefore,  if  his  Fable 
is  not  entirely  his  own,  Should  found 
his  work  on  a fact  from  History 

which 
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which  is  important,  ftriking,  and  con- 
fequently,  well-known ; or  on  a mo- 
ral fubjeCt  of  equal  dignity  ; or  on  a 
light,  and  gay  Theme  ; which,  how- 
ever, may  be  fo  fpirited,  and  coloured 
as  to  give  a lively  impulfe  to  fenti- 
ment,  and  fancy ; and  fo  efien daily 
detached  from  local,  and  tranfitory 
mode,  fo  applicable  to  univerfal  tafte, 
or  paflion,  as  to  invite  the  attention 
of  all  civilized  countries,  and  ages. 

With  the  main  object  of  the  judici- 
ous poet,  the  collateral  parts  of  his 
Poem  will  be  confident.  The  names 
which  He  celebrates  will  be  feledted 
from  the  Regifter  of  Fame  : or  he 
will  give  equal  dignity  to  his-  own 

fictitious 
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fictitious  names  : for  the  touch  of  a 
poet’s  pen  confers  immortality.  The 
fadts  which  he  concifely,  and  forci- 
bly relates,  or  to  which  He  perti- 
nently alludes;  and  the  incidents, 
and  images  with  which  He  embel- 
lishes his  piece,  will  be  fuch  as  mult 
ever  afford  a m’oft  lively  fympachy, 
and  pleafure  to  fenfible,  and  culti- 
vated minds.  The  Works  of  the 
mod:  ardent,  and  judicious  poets 
principally  want  illuftration,  where 
we  meet  with  the  names  of  fome  of 
their  cotemporaries,  whom  they  have 
damned  to  everlafiing  fame,  or  whom 
they  have  embalmed  with  their  en- 
comium. But  thofe  poets  are,  unr- 

verfally. 
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verfally,  and  will  be,  perpetually  ad- 
mired, not  only  becaufe  they  pof- 
feffed  great  force  of  genius ; but 
likevvife  from  their  exertion  of  that 
genius  om  fubjedts  worthy  of  their 


numbers ; on  characters  renowned 
for  fplendid  virtues,  or  crimes ; on 
the  pleating,  or  majotick  objects  of 
nature;  on  elegant,  or  tender,  or 
heroic  fentiment ; on  important,  and 
eternal  truth. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Ode  for  the  In- 

# 

ftaliation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 

0 

as  Chancellour  to  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  deviates  more  than  in 
his  Bard,  from  the  province  of  the- 
poet,  by  his  allufions  to  many  facts 


m 
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in  our  Hiftory,  which  make  but  a 
feeble  im'preflion  on  minds  endowed 
with  poetical  ardour  •,  and  can  only 
be  familiar  to  thole  who  poffefs  a 
retentive,  but  a cold,  and  undiftin- 
guifhing  memory.  To  enumerate 
the  other  faults  of  this  Ode  ; to  ana- 
lyze it  by  a particular  animadverfion, 
would  be  ungenerous  to  departed 
merit.'  Let  the  liberal  critick  recol- 
lect that  while  it  was  compofed  by 
Gray,  He  payed  the  tribute  of  obli- 
gation, and  gratitude.  Let  us  com- 
pafiionate  the  genius  who  found  it 
his  indifpenfable  duty  to  ftoop  to 
an  ignoble  homage,  on  the  ex- 
emption from  which,  He  congratu- 
lates 


4 
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lates  the  fnades  of  his  humble 
fwains : let  us  compaffionate  the 

man  of  delicate  honour  who  once 
heaped  the  jhrine  of  luxury , and 
pride , with  incenfe  kindled  at  the 
Mufe' s flame — who  once  praifed  a 
Duke  of  Grafton. 

I obferve,  with  regret,  that  this 
polite  fcholar,  this  true  genius ; after 
•he  has  given  proofs  of  his  excel- 
lence in  Poetry  ; whether  milled  by 
a whimfical,  and  extravagant  tafte, 
or  palled  with  the  luxuriance  of 
claffical  ground;  often  deferts  the 
elegant,  and  fublime  obje&s  of 
Greece,  and  Italy,  and  England ; 
and  chufes  for  the  themes,  and 
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ornaments  of  his  Mufe,  the  dreary- 
heaths,  the  howling  caves ; the 
warp  and  woof,  and  vile  webs  of  the 
North.  A prepofterous  love  of 
thefe  difgufting,  and  fqualid  fub- 
jefts  is,  indeed,  confiftent  with  the 
critical  judgement  which  admired 
Macpherfon,  and  defpifed  Rouffeau. 
To  this  vitiated  mental  appetite, 
which  is  as  coarfe  as  it  is  fqueamifh, 
there  is  a fenfual  analogy.  We  of- 
ten fee  veterans  in  epicureifm  refufe 
every  delicacy  of  a magnificent 
table;  and  feaft  on  fome  exotick, 
but  harfh  novelty,  which  would 
be  extremely  unpalatable  to  a la- 
borious peafant ; — fome  fortunate, 

and 
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and  noble  effort  of  culinary  inven- 
tion ! 

The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray  which 
exhibit  thele  polar  images,  are  fuita- 
ble  to  their  fubje&s.  Their  fimpli- 
•city  is  vulgar;  their  elevation  is 
bombaft. 

His  Long  Story  is  what  long  {lories 
are  in  general,  dry,  and  defpicabie. 
That  Mr.  Gray  Ihould  have  autho- 
rized the  publication  of  that  con- 

fufed,  and  tedious  Poem,  in  the 

% 

fplendid  edition  of  his  bell  pieces, 
with  Bentley’s  Defigns,  is  a furpriz- 
ing  Phenomenon  in  the  literary 
world,  and  a very  fmgular  proof 
that  an  Authour  is  unqualified  to 

judge 
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,udge  of  his  own  productions.  The 
Quarto-Edition  of  Gray’s  Works, 
which  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Mafon 
foon  after  his  death,  might  be  an- 
other object  of  learned  fpeculation, 
'if  felfifhnefs  and  vanity  were  un- 
common faults  j and  if  high-treafon 
to  friendfhip  was  an  uncommon 
crime.  If  there  is  on  earth  a facred 
obligation,  it  is  the  moral  precept 
which  commands  us  with  a voice 
more  authoritative  than  that  of  Law, 
to  revere,  with  a mod  delicate  Re- 
ligion, in  language,  and  in  condudt, 
the  memory  of  a departed  Friend. 
Mr.  Mafon  well  knew  that  Gray 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  fuffer- 

? ing 


ing  his  likenefs  to  go  abroad.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  poet’s 
face,  it  was  exactly  remembered  by 
Mr.  Mafon,  and  Mr.  Wilfon,  who, 
in  the  ufe  They  made  of  that  remem- 
brance, gave  an  eminent  proof  of 
their  affection  for  the  dead.  To 
Them  we  are  indebted  for  a print  cf 
our  Authour;  by  which  the  extra- 
vagant price  of  his  works  was  pro- 
bably given  with  lefs  reluctance ; 
but  from  which  we  certainly  form  no 
pleafing  idea  of  the  original.  Were 
our  poet  now  to  rife  from  the  grave, 
with  what  indignation  would  He 
learn,  that  his  image  had  been  ftolen, 
in  the  fecure  hours  of  fociety,  and 

confidence, 
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confidence,  by  two  men  who  called 
Themfelves  his  Friends  •, — that  after 
his  death,  it  was  by  Them  commu- 
nicated to  the  artift,  and  facrilegi- 
oufly  publifhed,  and  fold  ; and  that 
bv  one  of  Them  the  refufe  of  his 

j ' 

mind  was  obtruded  on  the  notice  of 
■the  world  ; the  carelefs,  and  trifling 
Letters  which  He  had  written  to  the 
pedantic,  and  imitative  fophs  of  his 
univerfity ! I have  now  two  culprits 
in  my  eye,  who  are  not  compre- 
hended in  our  criminal  Laws ; to 
whom  the  world  has  been  too  in- 
dulgent, becaufe  They  have  gratified 
it’s  idle  curiofity ; and  who,  there- 
fore, fnould  be  punifhed  with  a poe- 

I a tical 
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ucal  profcription  •,  who  fhould  noE 
be  furrered  to  walk  the  world , in  cre- 
dit, to  their  grave.  The  culprits  are, 
Mr.  William  Mason,  and  Mrs. 
Eugenia  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Mafon  had  one  clear,  and 
cogent  realon  for  publifhing  that 
Volume  of  unequal,  and  promiscu- 
ous Contents  ; — his  own  confequence 
as  an  Authour.  For  his  Friend,  in 
the  Text,  and  Himfelf,  in  the  Com- 
ment, are  fufficiently  induftrious  to 
perfwade  - the  publick  that  Fie  is  a 
great  poet.  All  the  truly  fenfible, 
and  judicious  readers,  who  have 
looked  into  your  pages,  Mr.  Mafon, 

rauft  have  feen  their  vanity,  and  their 

fervilitv. 
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iervility.  You  have  been  deceived 

into  a high  opinion  of  your  poetical 
talents,  by  your  own  felf-love ; by 
Mr.  Gray’s  partiality  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance (I  will  not  call  you  his 
Friend)  by  the  temporary  power  of 
the  prefs  to  give  dignity  to  trifles  ; 
by  the  miferable  arts  of  theatrical 
managers  to  procure  popularity  for 
a tinfel  Play ; — and  by  the  crouds 
that  frequent  our  theatres,  not  be- 
caufe  a piece  is  inrerefting  in  it’s* 
fable,  various,  and  ftriking  in  it’s 
characters > affecting  in  it’s  fenti- 
ments  ; and  noble  in  it’s  language  y 
— but  becaule  it  is  in  fhort-lived- 
fafhion.  The  diftinguifhing,.  and 

I 3 ingenuous 
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ingenuous  few,  whofe  opinions  of 
men,  and  books,  refuit  from  ardent 
fentiment,  and  independent  reafon, 
will  tell  you,  that  your  verfes  are  not 
admired  by  one  of  your  cotempo- 
raries, whofe  praife  ought  to  agitate 
ambition  •,  that  they  are  of  a quaint, 

and  languid,  and  perifhable  confti- 

/ 

tution  ; that  they  will  loon  fink,  on 
the  flream  of  time ; that  they  will 
be  totally  unknown  to  pofterity. 

Mr.  Gray  undervalued,  or  afrefted> 
to  undervalue,  the  poetical  abilities 
of  Dr.  Akenficie.  He  thinks  that 
mediocrity  is  his  general  charac- 
teriftick  ; that  He  is  often  obfcure  ; 
but  .that  He  fometimes  is  excellent* 

particularly 
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particularly  in  defcription.  Mr. 
Mafon  oblerves,  in  a Note  to  the 
Letter  which  contains,  thefe  remarks, 
that  Mr.  Gray’s  opinion  of  The 

Pleafures  of  Imagination,  and  the 
Doctor’s,  mult  have  been  the  fame ; 
becaufe  He  had  intended  to  publifh 
that  Poem  on  a more  extenfive,  and 
accurate  plan  •,  as  is  evident  from 
the  polthumous  Edition  of  his 
Works.-  In  this  obfervation  I can- 
not find  common  fcnfe.  Can  we 
reafonably  conclude  that  an  Authour 
thinks  but  indifferently  of  the  merit 
of  his  own  Poem,  becaufe  He  in- 
tends to  republifh  it  with  confidera- 

ble  alterations,  and  additions.? 

✓ 

I 4 I ad- 
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I admire  merit  as  much  as  I dis- 
like impertinence,  and  prefumption. 
Akenfide  was  a great  poet.  It  muft 
be  owned  that  in  his  Pleafures  of 
Imagination  Pie  is  frequently  too 

9 

philofophical,  and  fcientifick : But 
the  faults  of  that  immortal  Poem 
are  loft  in  the  brightnefs  of  it’s  ten- 
der, and  mafculine  beauties.  Horace 
Himfelf  might  have  been  proud  to 

have  been  the  Authour  of  his  Odes. 
They  are  characterized  with  eafe,. 
with  eloquence ; and  with  all  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  poet.  His  un- 
timely death  was  an  irreparable  lofs 
to  fociety,  and  to  every  Friend  of 
the  Mufes.  By  the  contemptible, 

but 


but  too  decifive  echos  of  arbitrary 
fame ; by  the  envy  of  mankind ; 
and  by  a ftrange  fatality  in  fublunary 
things,  this  illuftrious  poet  holds  not 
the  rank  which  He  deferves,  in  the 
pubhck  eye.  May  it  hereafter  be 
remembered  that  He  hath  written 
a far  greater  number  of  excellent 
Odes  than  Gray ! — As  for  that 
Mahon  ; that  puerile  Florid  ; that 
Englijh,  or  rather,  -Scotch  Gardener  j 
He  would  have  been  highly  ho- 
noured if  He  had  been  Akenfide’s 
Amanuenfis.- 

If  the  liberty  which  I have  taken  ; 
with  Gray,  fhould  offend  his  admirers, . 
I beg  leave  to  allure  Them,  that  Is 
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too  am  a warm  admirer  of  the  ca- 
pital produdions  of  that  great  poet  j 
and  that  I took  this  liberty,  by  no 
means  to  indulge  an  envious  tem- 
per  ; but  to  emancipate  poetical  cri- 
ticiim  from  all  prejudice,  and  to  af- 
lert  it’s  free  jurifdidion.  And  I far- 
ther beg  leave  to  inform  Them,  that 
Nature,  the  Legijlatrix  of  the  Deity, 
not  Cambridge,  is  my  Alma  Mater. 

If  it  be  objeded,  that  by  thus  in- 
veftigating  Mr.  Gray’s  Title  to  Im- 
mortality,  I have  wandered  in  a di- 
grefilon  unconneded  with  my  main 
objeds  •,  I reply,  that  by  impartially 
examining  the  merit  of  the  different 

produdions  • of  a celebrated  genius, 

/ 

which 
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which  have  been  too  haftily,  and  m- 
diicriminately  admired,  I think  I 
have  rather  illuftrated,  than  forgotten, 
the  fubject  of  my  Treadle  ; that  by 
endeavouring  to  aftign  to  each  of  thofs 

O O 

productions  it’s  refpeftive  rank  in 
the  poetick  fcale,  v?e  improve  in  a 
juft,  and  diftinguifhing  tafte  ; in  the 
accuracy  of  poetical  criticifm  ; and 
we,  confequently,  gain  a more  per- 
fpicuous,  and  comprehenftve  know- 
ledge of  the  conftituents  of  Poetry. 

O'  j 

After  finding,  too,  that,  of  the  little  j 
which  was-  written  by  Gray,  but  a 
fmall  part  is  excellent,  we  are  taught 
more  properly  to  efteem,  more 
highly  to  admire,  and  revere,.  Pope  y 

who- f 
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who  wrote  many  poems,  which,  after" 
a very  few  exceptions,  are,  all,  ele- 
gant, and  beautiful,  and  great. 

Dr.  Warton  afks,  in  the  tenth  page 
of  his  Dedication,  what  there  is' 
tranfcendently  fublime  in  Pope  ? — 
An  illiterate,  and  impertinent  cox- 
comb; a French  Abbe,  ironically 
afked  a gentleman,  whom  Fie  heard 
profufe  of  encomium  on-  a country- 
which  has  been  admired,  and  praifed 
oy  a Montefquieu,  and  a Helvetius, 
what  there  was  remarkably  great  in 
England?  But  I fhali  give  a diredl 
anfwer  to  the  Dodto'r’s  queftion. 

Pope’s  Univerfal  Prayer  is  tranf- 
eendently  fublime.  His  Prologue  to 

the 
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■the  Tragedy  of  Cato  is  tranfcendentiy 
fublime.  So  are  many  parts  of  his 
Effay  on  Man.  In  his  Addrefs  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  the  conclufion 
of  that  excellent  Poem,  He  difplays, 
as  Dr.  Warburton  juftly  obferves, 
all  the  chara&erifticks,  and  orna- 
ments which  Longinus  gives  to  the 
fublime,  in  a fpirit,  in  a fymmetry, 
and  in  a language,  perhaps  un- 
equalled by  man.  Sir,  a fummer’s 
day  would  elapfe  before  we  could 

read  all  that  is  tranfcendentiy  fublime 

% 

in  Pope. 

He  was  endowed  with  fo  feeling,  fo 
elegant,  and  ardent  afoul ; He  was  fo 
eminently*  io  peculiarly  qualified  by 

nature 
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mature  to  animate,  and  adorn  any 
■objefl  which  He  intended  to  exhibit 
with  all  the  graces,  that  if  He  had 
only  favoured  the  world  with  his 
Tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  it  would 
have  ranked  Him  with  our  great, 
and  celebrated  poets.  If  we  except 
the  fimplicity  of  the  Greek  bard;  if 
we  except  the  natural  harmony,  and 
energy  of  the  Greek  language.; 
every  reader  who  is  -truly  learned ; 
every. manly  fcholar,  whole  mind  is 
free  from  prejudice,  and  fraught  with 

'■u. 

fentiment,  muft  allow,  that  Pope, 
■in  general,  * cxcells  his  original, 

' in 

^'-Lorfque  la  reputation  d’un  homme,  on 
d\m  outrage  -elt  etablie,  nous  les  louons 
fouvent  fens  les  eilimer*  Nous  n’avons  pas 

}>our 
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in  propriety,  in  beauty,  and  in  fire. 
He  perfucd  the  path  of  the  Meeortian 
Eagle,  with  a vigorous  wing,  and 
'with  an  undazzied  eye.  Emboldened 
by  the  flight  of  his  daring  Majler, 
and  emulous  of  his  glory,  He  rofe 
to  heights,  in  the  /Ether  of  ParnaflTus, 
unexplored  even  by  Him.  In  fhort, 

HE  IMPROVED  ON  HoMER. 

pour  eux  une  eftime  fen  tie,  mais  nne 
eft i me  fur  parole.  Telle  eft  Peftime  generate 
pour  Homere,  que  rout  le  monde  loue, 
et  qui  n’eft  lu  que  des  gens  de  Lettres. 
“ When  the  reputation  of  a man,  or, a hook  is 
“ once  eftabilfhed,  we  praife  the  one  or  the 
•‘'Other  without  heiitation. — But  we  are  often 
u the  mere  echoes  of  their  praife  : we  feel  not 
im  our  efteem  of  them  ; it  is  only  adopted. 
44  Such  is  the  univerfal  veneration  for  the  me- 


“ but  He  is  orilv  read  by  men  of  Letters.*’ 

w/  J 

Tthe excellent  Authour  of  the  Life  of  Helvetius. 
,5  There 
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There  perhaps  never  was  a poet' 
• who  foftened,  and  mellowed  fuch 
delicacy,  and  refinement,  fuch  dig- 
nity, and  ftrengtb,  with  fo  liberal, 
and  polite  an  eafe  as  Pope.  But 
fuch  Poetry  will  not  be  admired  by 
criticks  of  a vitiated,  and  infatiable 
tafte.  In  a moll  happy  feleftion  of 
•:  thole  ideas,  and  images  which  give  a 
lively,  and  forcible  pleafure  to  hu- 
man nature ; in  their  new,  and 
beautiful  connexion  ; in  the  fponta- 
Tieous,  but  ftrong  language  of  the 
heart,  and  paffions,  in  which  thcfe 
, ideas,  and  images  are  conveyed. 
They  fee  nothing  great;  nothing 
above  mediocrity.  Their  Gothick. 

fouls 
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fouls  are  only  Simulated  with  the 
tranfcendentiy  fublime ; or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  unnatural,  the 
gigantick,  and  the  incoherent. 

O O 7 

Are  you  ambitious  of  eulogium 
from  fuch  readers  ? If  you  can 
only  aftonilh  Them,  They  will  im- 
mediately  pronounce  you  fublime. 
In  fentiment,  give  them  all  the  ex-' 
travagance,  and  madnefs  of  ill- 
imagined  paffion.  In  painting,  let 
all  your  figures  be  grotefque  •,  let  all 
your  colouring  be  Chinefe.  Give 
Them  a huddle,  and  a cralb  of  ob- 
jects ; the  gardens  of  Sir  William 
Chambers-,— -the  very  Advertifements 
of  a Langford  ; — the  very  Poetry  of 
.the  Wartons. 


K 


Dr, 
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N. 


Dr.  W arton  is  of  opinion  (page 
278th  of  his  Efiay)  that  if  Mr.  Pope 
had  written  an  Epic  Poem,  He  was 
i(  fo  Didactic  a Genius,  that  He 
“ would  have  been  deficient  in  that 
fublime,  and  pathetick,  which  are 
“ the  main  nerves  of  the  Epopea.” 
I do  not  pretend,  Dr.  Warton,  nor 
am  I ambitious,  to  be  fo  profound  a 
Grecian  as  you  ; but  I think  I know 

the  meaning  of  the  word,  Didaftick. 
In  it’s  primary,  and  fimple  applica- 
tion, it  fignifies,  Injirudlive.  But 
you  know  that  by  long,  and  efta- 
blifhed  ufe  (quern  penes  arbitrium 
eft,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi)  this 
Greek  word,  which  has  been  adopted 

into 


into -the  Englifh  language,  has  a li- 
mited and  particular  bonification. 
It  is  an  epithet  which  we  give  to  a 
Poem,  that,  with  order,  and  per- 
fpicuity  ; with  the  mildeft  charms  of 
verfe,  inculcates  the  rules  we  are  to 
obferve  in  acquiring,  or  p radii  fing 
an  art,  or  Icience.  The  Didadlick  is, 
confequently  a fpecies  of  Poetry  which, 
in  general,  admits  not  adventurous 
excurfion;  generous  enthufiafm  ; the 
bolder  flights  of  the  Mufe.  I rnufc 
here  obferve,  that  an  art  or  fcience 
of  a fecondary,  or  of  a diftindt,  and 
circumfcribed  order,  is  a fubjedt  for 
a didadlick  poet.  He  who  chufes, 
and  adequately  difplays  a theme,  in 

K 2 which 
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'which  our  conduct,  and  our  paflions 
■are  universally,  and  momentoully 
interefted,  is  a poet  of  a fuperiour 
tiafs.  Agreeably  to  this  divifion  of 
poetical  territory,  Lucretius  is  not 
a didadtick  poet ; for  his  fubjedt  is. 
The  Nature  of  the  Univerfe  ; — Ju- 
venal is  not  a didadtick  poet;  for 

his  province  is,  A general  Enforce- 

* 

rnent  of  Virtue  ; and  a general  Hof- 
tility  againft  Vice  : — Horace  is  pro- 
feffedly  a didadick  poet,  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry ; but  not  in  any  other 
part  of  his  works  : — Virgil  is  a di- 
dadick poet  in  his  Georgicks  ; but 
not  in  his  iEneid  : — Armftrong  is  a 
didadick  poet  in  hia*  Art  of  pre- 
serving 
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fe'rving  Health  : — but  Akenfide  is- 
not  a didadtick  poet  : for  He  ranges' 
through  an  extenfive,  and  luxuriant-’ 
field  ; The  Pleafures  of  Imagination.  > 

I hope  d fhall  be  excufed  for  this  - 
minute,  and  fcholaftick  definition  of' 
a word,  i remember,  Mr.  Locke 
told  me,  many  years  ago,  that  if 
difputants  would  begin,  by  affixing  • 
clear  ideas  to  their  leading  terms, 
many  arguments  would  be  pre- 
vented, or  foon  determined. 

If  then  I have  marked,  with  any'j 
accuracy,  the  fphere  of  the  Didac-  j 
tick,  is  our  inimitable  Tranflacor  of  j 
Homer  a didadlick  poet  ? Should 


we  characterize  Him  by*  that  humble 

J 
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epithet, 
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epithet,  who  left  us  many  augufr 
monuments  of  genius  •,  and  who 
wrote  but  one  poem  to  which  that 
epithet  can  be  applied ; his  ElTay  on 
Criticifm ; and  certainly,  one  cf  the 
nobleft  didaftick poems  in  the  world? 
Were  didaftick  talents  the  predo- 
minant abilities  in  Him  who  (howed 
fuch  inventive  powers  in  his  beau* 
tiful  Rape  of  the  Lock ; — who 
painted  all  the  variety,  and  force  of 
the  paffions,  in  fuch  animated  forms, - 
and  in  fuch  glowing  colours  r Is  it 
not  profane,  to  pronounce  Him  fo 
didaftick  a poet,  who  unfolded,  and 
enforced,  all  the  relations,  and  duties 
of  man  ; who  in  the  {train  of  fo 

fublime 


fublime  a religion,  connected  the 
phyfical,  and  moral  world,  with  the 
Supreme  Being  ? — who  looked,  with 
lb  pervading,  and  rapturous  an  eye, 

from  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God? 

More  illuftrious  atchievements 
than  didadick  Poems  are  attributed 
to  Mr.  Pope  by  Voltaire.  I fhall 
quote  the  French  verfes  to  which  I 
refer  : they  very  juftly  defcribe  the 
moral  excellence  of  our  great  poet. 
Voltaire  had  mentioned  Horace,  and 
Boileau.  He  adds ; 

Yous  y cherchiez  le  vrai ; vous  y gouties 
le  Beau ; 

Quelques  traits  echappes,  d’une  utile  morale, 

K 4 


Dans 
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Dans  leurs  piquants  ecrits  brillent  par  in- 
tervalle. 

MaisPopE  approfondit  ccqu’ils  cnteffleure; 
D’un  Efprit  plus  hardi,  d’un  pas  plus  a (lure, 
II  porta  le  Flambeau  dans  1’Ahime  de  l’Etre, 
Et  FHomme  avec  lui  feul  apprit  a fe  con- 
noitre. 

IP  Art  quelquefois  frivole,  et  quelquefois 
divin, 

L’Art  aes  vers  eft,  dans  Pope,  utile  an 
Genre  humain. 

Voltaire; — Au  Roi  De  Prude. 

1 his  is  a much  higher  praife  than 
that  which  Voltaire  gives  to  Boileau  ; 
and  which  You,  Dr.  Warton,  who 
are  an  Englilhman,  and  a fcholar, 
and  who  pretend  to  be  a critick, 
think  equally  charabteriftick  of  Pope. 

Is 
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Is  it  not  fhameful  that  you  (hould 
endeavour  to  leffen  the  merit  of  a 
mod  exalted  genius ; who  did  fuch 
honour  to  his  country,  and  to  hu- 
man nature  ; while  He  is  deemed 
a poet  of  the  firft  magnitude  by  a 
fuperficial  Frenchman,  who  is  noto- 
rious for  his  national  prejudices ; 
who  cannot  pofiibly  judge  of  Eng- 
lifn  Poetry  fo  weii  as  a young  Eto- 
nian *,  and  who,  amidft  his  more 
profligate,  and  atrocious  blafphemies, 
impioufly  prated,  in  the  fame  breath, 
about  Shakefpeare,  and  Corneille  ? 

A little,  undermining  critick  fel- 
dom  attempts  to  degrade  eftablilhed, 
and  high  reputation,  without  timi- 
dity, 
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dity,  hefitation,  and  inconfittency. 
The  writer  who  tells  us  in  one  part 
of  his  book  that  Pope  is  rather  a 
fenfible,  and  elegant,  than  a vigo- 
rous, and  great  poet,  in  another 
place,  throws  a French  veil  over  his 

prefumptuous  opinion;  and  acknow- 

/ . . - 

ledges  that  “ He  is  unwilling  to 
fpeak  out  in  plain  Englifh:” — The 
writer  who  denies  that  Pope  was 
matter  of  the  t£  Pathetic,”  and  the 
“ Sublime,”  calls  Him,  “ our  laft 
“ great  poet.” — He,  who  with. an 
unaccountable  abfurdity,  clafies  the 

abilities  of  Pope  in  the  didadtick 

« 

degree,  afierts  that  “ his  Prologue' 

“ to  Cato  is  far  fuperiour  to  any 

“ of 
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of  the  Prologues  of  Dry  den  ; that 
« it  is  more  lofty  than  any  thing 
“ in  the  Tragedy  itfelf-,  that  it  is 
“ what  the  fubjeft  required  it  to  be, 
« folemn,  and  sublime.”  He,  who, 
with  an  extravagance,  and  futility 
of  obfervation,  that  deferve  oniy  a 
ftnile  of  contempt,  would  perfuade 
us,  that  “ Pope’s  clofe,  and  conftant 
s<  reafoning  had  impaired,  and  crufh- 
44  ed  the  faculty  of  imagination,”— 
yet  ventures  to  declare,  that  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  is  a Poem  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired,  and 
applauded  ; — that  it  abounds  with 
fine  invention  •,  and  that  Pope,  has,, 
in  that  Poem,  excelled  any  thing 
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in  Shakespeare  i cr  perhaps,  in 

1 

ANY  OTHER  AuTHOUR. 

''  I fhall  now  beg  leave  to  quote1 
fome  pafiages  which  are  peculiarly 
ftriking,  from  the  works  of  Pope. 

1 tranlcribe  not  thefe  pafiages  to- 
enlarge  the  fize  of  this  Efiay  : but 
I think  the  review  of  them  will  be 
entertaining  even  to  Thole  who  are 
mod  converfant  with  our  admirable 
Poet  : — and  I hope  they  will  con- 
tribute to  evince  his  various  excel- 
lence ; — to  fatisfy  Thofe,  on  whofe 
memory  his  Poetry  is  not  fo  ftrongly 
imprefied,  that  my  oppofition  to 
Warton  has  been  a defence  of  na- 
ture, of  fentiment,  and  of  truth;  and 

that 


I 
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that  I have  not  been  too  lavifh  of 
encomiums  on  a truly  great  genius, 
to  the  productions  of  whole  Mufe, 

I owe  my  nobleft  pleafures,  and  my 
beft  impreffions. 

It  is  difficult  to  feleft  from  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  a paffage  or  two,  \ 
fuperiour  to  the  general  ftrain  of 
that  Poem  : it  is  ail  fo  beautiful. 

| 

In  the  following  lines,  however, 
which  make  a part  of  the  fpeech  of 

V 

Ariel,  in  the  Second  Canto,  to  his 
Denizens  of  Air,  the  invention,  and 
imagination  of  the  poet,  and  his 
delicate  humour,  are  eminently  dif- 

I 

played. , 

Ye 
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Ye  Sylphs,  and  Sylphids,  to  your  Chief 
give  ear, 

Fays,  Fairies,  Genii ; Elves,  and  Daemons,, 
hear  ! 

Ye  know  the  fpheres,  and  various  talks 

By  laws  eternal,  to  the  aerial  kind. 

Some  in  the  fields  of  pureit  jEther  play  ; 
.And  balk,  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
Some  guide  the  courfe  of  wandering  orbs 
on  high  ; 

Or  roll  the  planets  through  theboundlefslky. 
Some,  lefs  refined,  beneath  the  moon’s  pale 
light, 

Purfue  the  liars  that  fnoot  athwart  the  night; 
Or  fuck  the  mifts  in  grolfer  air  below; 

Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow  ; 

Or  brew  fierce  tempelis  on  the  wintery  main; 

• Or  o’er  the  glebe  diliill  the  kindly  rain. 

.Others 
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Others  on  earth  o’er  human  race  preflde ; 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions 
guide ; 

Of  thefe,  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own ; 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  Britilh  throne, 
• Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair; 

Not  a lefs  pleating,  though  lefs  glorious  care; 
To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a gale ; 
Nor  let  the  imprifoned  dfences  exhale  ; 

To  draw  frefti  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers; 
To  Ileal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in 
fnowers, 

A brighter  wafh  ; to  curl  their  waving  hairs ; 
Affift  their  blufhes,  and  infpire  their  airs. 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bellow, 
To  change  a flounce,  or  add  a furbelow. 

Rape  of  the  Lock.  Canto  II.  v.  73. 

I fhall  now  give  the  lines  which 

r • 

clofe  this  unrivalled  Poem.  They 
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are 
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are  exquifitely  beautiful : they  are 
^characterized,  like  thofe  which  I 
have  now  quoted,  with  elegance,  and 
luxuriance  of  fancy ; and  with  de- 
licacy of  humour.  They  difarmed 
Warton  of  his  Greek  truncheon.. 
They  are  (fays  He)  at  once,  dulce 
loqui,  and  ridere  decorum. 
Belinda  demanded  her  Lock  in 
vain. — It  could  not  be  found.  It 
. occafioned  various  conjectures. 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the 
lunar  fphere.  The  poet  thus  an- 
nounces it’s  more  exalted  fate. 

Buttruft  the  Mufe — Shefaw  it  upward  rife, 

.Though  marked  by  none  but  quick,  poetick 
eyes. 


So 


L'  us  1 

(So  Rome’s  great  founder  to  the  Heavens 
withdrew, 

To  Proculus  alone  confelTed  in  view) 

A fudden  ftar  it  fhot  through  liquid  air; 

And  drew,  behind,  a radiant  trail  of  hair. 

Not  Berenice’s  locks  firfl  rofe  fo  bright, 

The  Heavens  befpangling  with  diihevelled 
light. 

The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling,  as  it  flies ; 

And  pleafed,  perfue  it’s  progrefs  through  the 
Ikies. 

This  the  beau  monde  fhall  from  the  mall 
furvey, 

And  hail  with  muflek  it’s  propitious  ray. 

This  the  bled  lover  (hall  for  Venus  take; 

And  fend  up  vows  from  Rofamonda’s  lake. 

This  Partridge  foon  fhall  view  in  cloudlefs 
Ikies, 

When  next  He  looks  through  Galileo’s  eyes,; 

And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  fhall  foredoom 

The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then 


L 
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Then  ceafe,  bright  Nymph,  to  mourn  thy 
ravifhed  hair, 

Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  (hilling  fphere! 

Not  all  the  treftes  that  fair  Head  can  boa  ft, 

Shall  draw  fucli  envy  as  the  lock  you  loft. 

For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye ; 

When,  after  millions  (lain,  yourfelf  (hall  die; 

When  thofe  fair  funs  ftiall  fet,  as  fet  they  mu  ft, 

And  all  thofe  treftes  ftiall  be  laid  in  duft  ; 

This  lock  the  Mule  ftiall  confecrate  to  Fame  ; 

And  ’midft  the  ftars  infcribe  Belinda’s  name. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  V.  v.  123. 

Let  us  next  view  Him,  as  a mo- 
ral poet ; a poet  who  was  ardently 
engaged  in  the  defence,  and  praife 
of  virtue  ; and  in  whom  vice  found 
a molt  indignant,  and  formidable 
foe.  In  the  following  quotation, 
He  throws  out  his  independent,  and 
3 noble 
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noble  fpiriti  the  poignancy  of  his 
Satire •,  and  that  concife,  manly, 
and  generous  Eulogium  on  his 
Friends,  in  which  we  can  hardly  ex- 
emplify an  equal  to  Pope.  The 
perion  with  whom  Fie  is  holding  a 
poetical  dialogue,  warns  Him  of  the 
dangers  to  which  Ke  will  be  ex- 
pofed  by  his  fatirical  publications. 
The  poet  replies : 

What ! armed  for  virtue,  when  I point 
the  pen, 

Brand  the  bold  front  cf  guilty,  (hamelefs  men; 

Dafh  the  proud  gamefter  in  his  gilded  car ; 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a liar; 

Can  there  be  wanting,  to  defend  her  caufe, 

% 

Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the 
laws  ? 

L 2 


Could 
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Could  penfioned  Boileau  lalh,  in  honeft 
drain, 

Flatterers,  and  bigots,  even  in  Louis’  reign  ? 
Could  laureat  Dryden,  Pimp,  and  Friar 
engage, 

Yet  neither  Charles,  nor  James  be  in  a rage  ? 
And  1 not  firip  the  gilding  off  a knave, 
Unplaced,  unpenlioned,  no  man’s  heir,  or 
flave ! 

I will,  or  perifh  in  the  generous  caufe  ; — 
Hear  this,  and  tremble,  you  who  Ycape  the 

laws ! 

Yes,  while  I live,  no  rich,  or  noble  knave. 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave. 
To  virtue  onlv,  and  her  friends,  a friend, 
The  world  befide  may  murmur,  or  commend. 
Know,  all  the  diftant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
Rolls  o’er  my  grotto,  and  but  foothes  my  deep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  bed  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  ftatefmen  out  of  place. 

There, 
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There,  St.  John  mingles  with  the  friendly 
bowl 

The  feaft  of  reafon,  and  the  flow  of  foul. 
And  He,  whofe  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian 
lines, 

Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks 
my  vines ; 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  flubborn  plain, 
Almofl  as  quickly  as  He  conquered  Spain. 

Satire  I.  v.  ioy. 

With  the  fame  fpirit  He  deferibes 
the  force,  and  dignity  of  moral  ridi- 
cule •,  and  makes  an  apoftrophe  to 
feme  of  it’s  objects. 

O ! facred  weapon,  left  for  truth’s  defence; 

| 

Sole  dread  of  tolly,  vice,  and  infolence  ! 

I 

To  All  but  heaven-diredled  hands  denied 
| The  Mufe  may  give  Thee  ; but  the  Gods 
nuift  guide* 

L 3 


Reverent 
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Reverent  I touch  Thee  ; but  with  honeff 
zeal ; 

To  roufetke  watchmen  of  the  publick  weal ; 
To  Virtue’s  work  provoke  the  tardy  hall ; 
And  goad  the  prelate  flumbering  in  his  ftalh 
Ye  tinfel  infers,  whom  a court  maintains, 

i 

That  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your 
ftains ; 

Spin  all  your  cobwebs  o’er  the  eye  of  day  ! 
The  Mule’s  wing  lhall  brufh  you  all  away  ! 
All  his  Grace  preaches ; all  his  Lordlhip 
fmgs ; 

All  that  makes  Saints  of  Queens,  and  Gods 
of  Kings  ; 

All,  all  but  Truth  droos  dead-born  from  the 

' jt. 

prefs, 

Like  the  lafl  Gazette,  or  the  la  ft  addrefs* 

Epilogue  to  his  Satires,  v.  2i2» 

Permit  me  to  tranfcribe  a paffage 
from  his  Effay  on  Man.  It  is  one  of 

the 
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the  innumerable  inftances  which 
might  be  brought,  of  his  penetrat- 
• ing,  and  malterly  underftanding  ; of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  mind. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his 
breath, 

Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 

The  young  difeafej  that  mud:  fubdue  at 
length, 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  ilrengthens 
with  his  ftren^th  : 

So,  caft  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame, 

The  mind’s  dlfeafe,  its  ruling  passion 
came  ; 

Each  vital  humour  which  (hould  feed  the 
whole,  * 

Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  foul : 

L 4 Whatever 
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Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head, 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  fpread, 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art, 

And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 
Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurfe  ; 

Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  ; 
Keafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow’r; 

As  Heaven’s  blelled  beam  turns  vinegar  more 
four. 

We,  wretched  fubjedls  thcugh  to  lawful 
fwav, 

( 

In  this  weak  queen,  fome  favorite  {till  obey. 
Ah  ! if  fhe  lend  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  fhe  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fcols  ? 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  inend, 
A fharp  accufer,  but  a helplefs  friend ! 

Effay  on  Man,  Epiftle  II.  v.  133. 

My  laft  quotation,  to  exemplify  the 
genius  of  Pope,  (hall  be  his  addrefs 


to 
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to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  the  clofe  of 
his  Effay  on  Man,  which  I have  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  is  a bright,  and 
glowing  poetical  texture  of  the  elo- 
quent, the  polite,  the  philofophical* 
the  magnificent,  and  the  fublime. 

Come  then,  my  friend  ; my  genius,  come 
along 

Oh  mailer  of  the  poet,  and  the  fong  ! 

And  while  the  Mufe  now  {loops,  or  now 
afcends. 

To  man’s  lowpaffions,  or  their  glorious  ends  ; 
Teach  me,  like  Thee,  in  various  Nature  wife. 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rife  i 
Formed  by  thy  converfe,  happily  to  ileer 
From  grave  to  gay;  from  lively  to  fevere; 
Correct  with  fpirit,  elegant  with  eafe ; 

Intent  to  reafon,  or  polite  to  pleafe. 

Oh! 
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Oh ! while  along  the  flream  of  time  thy 
name 

Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  it’s  fame  ; 

Say,  fhall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail  ; 

Perfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ! 

When  Statefmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  duft  re- 
po fe, 

Whofe  fons  fhall  blufh  their  fathers  were  thy 
foes ; 

Shall  then  this  verfe  to  future  age  pretend 

Thou  wert  my  guide,  philofopher,  and 
friend  ? 

That,  urged  by  Thee,  I turned  the  tuneful  art 

From  founds  to  things ; from  fancy  to  the 
heart ; 

For  wit’s  falfe  mirrour  held  up  Nature’s 
light; 

Showed  erring  pride  whatever  is,  is  right ; 

That  reafon,  paffion,  anfwerone  great  aim, 

That  true  felf-love,  and  fecial  are  the  fame ; 


That 
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That  virtue  only  makes  our  bills  below  ; 

And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to 
KNOW  ? * 

If  it  Ihould  feem  ridiculous,  at 
lead,  infignificant,  to  have  requelled 
the  attention  of  the  publick  to  a few 
rays  amidlt  a blaze  of  poetical  fplen- 
dour;  to  have  dwelt,  with  admira- 
tion cn  two  or  three  liars  in  the 
Galaxy;  I have  only  to  offer,  in 
apology  for  this  work  of  appa- 
rently critical  lupererogation,  that 

Each  word,  in  this  peroration,  is,  as  it  is 
placed,  and  connected,  the  perfection  of  writ- 
ing, except  the  word,  along,  at  the  end  of  the 
firft  line,  which  is  feeble,  and  redundant* 
This  trivial  defect,  from  the  ardour  which  the 
majeftick  opening  of  the  paffage,  naturally 
produces  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  has 
hitherto  efcaped  obfervatiom 


the 
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the  paffages  which  I have  cited,  cor- 
roborate, in  a certain  degree,  what  I 
have  written,  in  the  vindication,  and 
praife  of  our  celebrated  poet; — that 
fifty  excellent  lines  were  never 
written  but  by  one  whofe  foul  had 
been  enriched,  and  harmonized  by 
the  Mufes ; — and  that  the  quotations 
from  Pope,  which  I have  inferted  in 
this  Effay,  could  only  have  been  pro- 
duced  by  * a very  great  Genius. 

* I am  afraid  it  is,  at  prefent  too  fafhiona- 
ble  to  prefer  a Sacchini  to  a Handel,  and  even 
a Mafon  to  a Pope.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
ableft  political  writers,  that  the  prevalence  of 
a childifh,  and  prepofterous  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts,  after  the  golden  reign  of  one  that  has  been 
mafculine  and  noble,  is  one  of  the  portentous 
preludes  to  the  ruin  of  a ftate# 


I (hall 
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I fhall  quote,  and  criticize  an  ob- 
fervation  or  two  more  made  by 
Dr.  Warton  in  the  Treatife  to 
which  I refer,  more  fully  to  evince 
that  this  Gentleman  is  by  no  means 

qualified  to  cenfure,  and  undervalue 
one  of  our  greateft  poets. 

c£  To  attempt  to  underfiand  Poetry” 
(lays  he,  page  167)  “ without  hav- 
“ ing  diligently  digefted  Ariftotle’s 
“ Poetics,  would  be  as  abfurd,  and 
££  irnpoffible,  as  to  pretend  to  a fkill 
i£  in  geometry  without  having  ftu- 

<£  died  Euclid.”  This  remark  moft 
palpably  characterizes  the  cold,  ela- 
borate, and  abfurd  pedant.  Ignorant, 
or  artful  fophifts  are  apt  to  fupport  a 
1 favourite 
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favourite  theory  by  making  lively, 
but  impertinent  allufions,  by  fporting 
brilliant  antithefes,  and  by  forcing 
into  their  fervice  arbitrary  and  un- 
natural analogies.  Meretricious  and 
•contemptible  tricks!  which,  how- 
ever, confound,  or  feduce,  and  con- 
quer luperficial  minds.  It  feems  to 
•me  as  ridiculous  to  recommend  any 
poetical  objeffc  by  a reference  to 
Euclid,  as  it  would  be  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  properties  of  fcarlet,  by  an 
• appeal  to  thofe  of  the  found  of  a 
•cannon.  The  nature,  and  effects  of 
geometry  and  poetry  are  totally  hete- 
rogeneous, and  incompatible;  they 
are  produced  by  applications  eflen- 

tially 
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tially  different,  of  the  fenfes,  and  of 
•thought.  An  Ariftotle,  and  a War- 
ton  may  retort  a fupercilious,  raa- 
gifterial  lmile;  but  a Longinus,  and 

a Harris  may  honour  me  with  a look 
of  animated  approbation,  when  I 

affert  that  the  geometrician  and  the 
poet  form  two  different  ipecies  in 
the  human  genus.  The  mind  of  the 
mere  mathematician  is  frigid,  and 
barren ; deftitute  of  paflion,  and 
Imagination  ; he  is  endowed  with 
perception  enough  to  acknowledge 
a felf-evident,  and  meagre  truth ; 
with  patience  enough  to  follow  a 
long  feries  of  fuch  truths ; with  dry, 
and  local  memory  enough  to  retain 

that 
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that  feries ; and  with  reafon  enough 
to  allow  its  indifputable  confe- 
quence.  The  mind  of  the  poet  is 
ardent,  and  luxuriant;  it  pervades, 
with  a rapid  flight,  the  fertile,  and 
exhauftlefs  regions  of  fancy ; the 
images  which  it  forms  with  emotion, 
with  enthufiafm,  infpire  thofe  who 
can  adopt  them  with  a flame  con- 
genial with  its  own.  The  objedts 
of  the  poet  are,  the  works  of  nature, 
as  in  their  immediate  effedts,  they 
imprefs  the  mind  of  man; — the  va- 
rious paflions  of  the  human  breaft ; — 
cur  various  relations,  difpofitions, 
and  characters,  as  we  are  affedted  by 
religion,  government,  folitude,  and 

fociety. 


fociety.  With  thefe  objects  man- 
kind are  daily  converfant ; and  with 
thefe  objedts  the  poet  addreffes  his 
readers,  for  their  noble  entertain- 
ment,  and  inftrudtion,  in  matter, 
and  language  as  perfpicuous  as  com- 
mon fenfe ; with  the  interefting  ad- 
vantages of  a vigorous,  and  elegant 
ftyle,  of  harmonious  verification  ; of 
defcription,  fentiment,  and  fubiimity. 
In  reading  a true  Poem,  we  need 
not  inveftigate  the  fenfe  of  its  Au- ’ 

O 

thour ; but  inveftigation  is  the  flow 
pace  in  which  the  mathematical  ftu-  5 
dent  mull  always  proceed,  If  a paf- 
fage  in  a poet  feetns  obfcure  ; if  it 
puts  the  underfianding  on  exertion  ; 

M either 
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either  that  paflage  niuft  not  be  Poe- 
try (for  Poetry  muft  be  perfpicuous; 
its  effects  muft  be  ftriking,  and  in- 
ftantaneous)  or  the  foul  of  the  reader 
muft  be  torpid,  and  impaffive ; it 
muft  have  been  intended  by  nature 
for  mathematicks.  He  who  is  en- 
dowed with  good  fenfe,  and  fenti- 
ment,  who  has  had  no  regular  edu- 
cation, but  is  converfant  with  the 
Englifh  language,  and  with  the 
world,  though  he  has  never  before 
opened  a Poet,  will  receive  great 
pleafure  from  reading  Pope’s  Eloila 
to  Abelard,  or  even  his  Elfay  on 
Man.  But  would  not  He , or  almolt 
2ny  other  perfon,  find  the  Elements 
5 of 
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of  Euclid,  even  after  he  had  con- 
quered many  propofitions,  dry,  dif- 
ficult, and  difgufting  ? The  fenfible, 
and  the  unprejudiced  will,  without 
hefitation,  anfwer  in  the  affirmative. 
And  why  would  He  be  thus  dif- 
ferently affected  by  thefe  two  Au- 
thours? — Becaufe  the  genius  of  Pope 
is  employed  on  thofe  objedts  which 
actuate  our  being;  on  thofe  objedts 
in  which  we  are  deeply,  and  con- 
flantly  interefted ; which  debafe,  and 
dignify,  which  torment  and  delight 
us. — But  the  objedts  which  are  pre- 
fented  to  us  by  Euclid,  are  jejune, 
and  fevere  ; far  diftant  from  thofe 
ideas  which  diverfify,  and  embellifh 

M 2 life 
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life;  and  only  reached  by  a flow 
journey  through  an  arduous,  and 
dreary  road.  His  principles,  in  the 
courfe  of  many  ages,  were  partly 
difeovered  by  chance,  and  partly 
multiplied,  and  improved  by  human 
induftry.  They  are  the  foundations 
of  an  art  merely  intellectual ; of 
gradual,  and  complicated  fcience. 

I dare  fay  Dr.  Warton  will  allow 
that  Homer,  the  oldeft  European 
poet,  is  the  greateft.  Thus  one  man 
brought  epic  Poetry,  the  nobleft 
province  of  the  Mule,  to  perfection, 
in  a barbarous  age,  by  the  mere 
force,  and  exertion  of  his  genius. 
But  Homer  could  not  have  read 

Ariftotle’s 
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Ariftotle’s  Poetics ; for  He  lived 
long  before  that  philofopher.  Nay 
vve  know  that  the  epic  rules  in  this 
poetical  Code,  without  which,  it 
leems,  we  cannot  be  qualified  either 
to  write,  or  to  read  Poetry,  were  fa- 
bricated from  the  plan,  from  the 
beautiful,  and  from  the  fublime  of 

4 t 

Plomer.  Thus  an  ardent,  a compre- 
henfive,  a felf-taught  genius,  dic- 
tated, and  circumfcribed  the  laws  of 
the  Stagyrite : the  poet  was  not  mo- 
delled by  the  critick,  but  the  critick 
by  the  poet.  And  that  the  Poems 
of  Homer  were  thoroughly  felt,  and 

admired  before  the  days  of  Ariftotle  ; 

♦ 

that  they  have  had  the  fame  general 

M 3 influence 
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influence  in  later  times ; and  on  many 
who  never  faw  the  Poetics  of  Arifto- 
tle;  and  that  many  excellent  Poems 
have  been  written,  whofe  Authours 
never  looked  into  that  work,  I fup- 
pofe  Dr.  Warton  will  not  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny.  I might,  in  this 
paflage,  have  adopted  the  Doctor’s 
phral'e  of  underfi  ar.ddng  Poetry  ; had 
I not  thought  it  only  worthy  of  a 
geometrical critick  ; had  1 not  thought 
that  no  torture  of  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage could  produce  a more  inco- 
herent exprefiion. 

From  thefe  arguments,  the  liberal 
’ reader,  I hope,  will  infer,  that  geo- 
metry, and  all  the  Other  laences  are 

attained. 
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attained,  but  that  Poetry  is  infpired  •, 
that  the  poet  owes  his  eflential  ! 
powers,  and  fame,  to  his  own  vigo- 
rous, rich,  and  extenfive  genius;  { 
that  this  rare  conftitution  of  mind 
luperfedes  all  fchools,  and  univerfi- 
ties ; that  it  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  fun-fhine,.  nor  depreffed  by  the 
rip-our  of  fortune ; that  it  may  be 

*D 

confiderably  improved,  and  adorned ; 
but,  as  it’s  charadterifticks  are  fa* 
gacity,  and  fire,  that  it  muft  not  de- 
rive it’s  cultivation,  and  embelliih- 
ment  from  cold,  formal  rules,  and 
fyftems ; from  the  great  Ariflotle, 
or  from  the  little  Warton ; but  from 
inftru&ors  nobler,  and  more  deci- 

M 4 five ; 
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five; — from  a frequent  attention  to 
the  works  of  nature ; an  attention 
fometimes  accurate,  and  minute, 
fometimes  enthufiaftick,  and  un- 
bounded ; from  it’s  own  fufierings, 
and  enjoyments ; from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  human  mind; 
from  a mafterly  knowledge  of  polite  • 
literature  •,  but,  above  all,  from 
holding  high  converle  with  the  great- 
eft  poets ; by  catching  harmony 
from  their  numbers,  tafte,  and  ele- 
gance from  their  defcriptions ; ten- 
dernefs,  and  magnanimity  from  their 
fentiments. 

It  is  in  the  po'.ver  of  any  man  to 

be  a good  mathematician  : for  to  ex- 

• 1 1 
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cell  in  mathematicks,  common  fenfe, 
dole  application,  and  perieverance 
are*  only  requifite.  But  men  of  ca- 
pital talents,  who  have  had  all  the 
advantages  of  education,  whofe  minds 
are  colledted,  and  habituated  to  li- 
terary difcipline,  fometimes  miftake 
their  ftrength,  entertain  poetical  am- 
bition without  poetical  genius,  and 
after  many  ftrenuous  efforts,,  are  never 
able  to  rife  above  correfl,  and 
unaffedting  mediocrity.  While  the 
great,  but  unfortunate  few,  whom 
nature  infpires,  and  on  whom  na- 
ture feems  to  have  entailed  calamity, 

J 7 

conquer  every  oppolition  to  excel- 
lence, and  to  fame ; fur  mount  the 

I 
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languor  of  ficknefs,  the  preffure  of 
poverty,  the  polite  inl’olence  of  pa- 
tronage j and 

— — inform  the  page 

With  diction,  mufick,  fentiment,  and 
thought, 

Never  to  die! ■—  Thomson. 

4 

It  is  not  a little  i'urprizing  that  great 

Orators  have  in  vain  attempted  to  be 

/ 

Poets.  For  when  we  furvey  the 
mental  properties  of  Each,  They 
leetn  fo  nearly  related,  that  if  ex- 
perience was  not  indifputable,  we 
Fhould  fuppole  that  They  might 
eafily  coalefce,  and  fiourilh  in  the 
fame  perfon.  But  I believe  it  will 

be 
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be  found,  in  the  Hiltory  of  man- 
kind, that  They  are 

For  ever  feparate,  though  for  ever  near. 

So  infcrutable  are  the  natural  princi- 
ples, and  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind. 

“ Pope  (fays  Dr.  Warton,  p.  310.) 
has  added  [to  the  original  ienti- 
“ ments  of  Eloifa]  a very  injudicious 
“ thought  ; 

The  jealous  God,  when  we  profane  his. 
fires, 

Thofe  reitlefs  paffions  in  revenge  infpires — » 
u and  again. 

Love,  free  as  air,  at  fight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,,  and  in  a moment? 
flics.— 

“ Jm 
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“ It  is  improper  for  a perfon  in  the 
“ fituaticn  of  Elioifa  to  mention 
“ Cupid  : Mythology  is  here  out  of 
“ it’s  place.” 

Will  the  man  who  deliberately 
makes  this  remark,  pretend  that  He 
is  acquainted  with  Poetry,  and  paf- 
fion  ? Was  not  EJo'ifa  flruggling  be- 
tween Dutv,  and  Abelard  who  was 
dearer  to  Her  than  Duty  •,  between 
Religion,  and  Love  r And  as  She 
was  well  verfed  in  the  Heathen  My- 
thology, was  it  not  natural,  extremely 
natural,  for  one  in  her  foliation , to 

make  incongruous  tranfitions  from 
venerable  Saints  to  the  sav  Deities 

O J 

who  prefided  ever  plea  Are  ; from 
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the  Crucifix  to  Cupid  ? Confidently 
with  the  criticifm  I have  now  quoted, 
the  Dodlor  might  have  gravely  told 
us  that  a Nun  ought  not  to  have 
been  in  Love  •,  and  that  fo  unna- 
tural an  objedt  as  EloiTa  was  not  a 
proper  theme  for  the  genius  of  a 
poet.  Indeed,  fuch  wretched  cavil 
is  too  contemptible  for  animad- 
verfion. 

After  having  payed  no  artificial 
rel'pedl  to  an  impertinent,  and  pre- 
fumptuous  writer,  who  had  the  con- 
fidence to  attack  the  facred  reputa- 
tion of  Pope,  I fhall  recommend  his 
Book  to  learned  and  polite  readers, 

for  the  merit  which  was  annexed  to 

r , \ 

Perrault’s 
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Perrault’s  Blafphemies  againft  Ho- 
mer;— for  the  fake  of  it’s  anecdotes, 
and  quotations. 

Of  Mr.  Pope  I may  venture  to 
oblerve,  that  though  his  writings  are 
not  fo  ftrongly,  and  boldly  cha- 
rafierized  with  originality,  and  inven- 
tion as  thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  and 
Milton,  yet  if  we  recollect  that  our 
miraculous  Boy,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, gave  to  Englifh  Poetry,  a 
ftrength,  elegance,  and  harmony, 
which  were  unknown  before ; if  we 
confider  how  eloquent  he  is,  and 
with  what  eal'e ; how  correct,  and 
elegant,  and  with  what  fpirit,  and 
fire ; we  may  pronounce  Him  as 


rare 
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rare  a phenomenon  as  either  of 
thofe  two  unrivalled  poets. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I have  too 
copiouily  aniwered  fome  abfurd  pro- 


pofitions : but  I flatter  mytclf  that 
my  anfwers  are  fraught  with  truths 
that  will  prove  agreeable,  and  in- 
terefting  to  liberal,  and  lentimental 
minds.  I have  been  thus  explicit, 
and  full,  in  refuting  the  dogmas  of 
an  academical  chair ; not  from  a falfe 
opinion  of  their  importance ; nor 
from  an  ungenerous  contempt  of 
fcience,  which  produces  ufeful,  falu- 
tary,  and  noble  effe&s  •,  but  from 
jufter,  and  more  ingenuous  motives: 
from  a jealoufy  for  the  glory  of  an 

immortal 
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immortal  poet;  from  my  admiration 
of  the  divine  art;  and  from  an 
ardour  to  vindicate  the  laws  of 

nature  from  the  laws  of  Ariftotle. 

. . 

T'ajle,  and  Reafcn%  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  are  perfecuted,  and 
(hackled,  not  by  one  or  two,  but 
by  many  criticks,  who  are  very 
learned,  but  very  poorly  qualified  to 
be  the  arbiters  of  Either . * The  fa- 

fcination 

* J’ouvre  un  livre  modcrne.  Son  impreffion 
fur  moi  ell:  plus  agreable  que  celle  d’un  ouvrage 
ancien.  Je  ne  lis  ineme  le  dernier  qu’avec 
•degout:  n’importe;  c’ell  l’ancienqueje  louerai 
de  preference,  Pourquoi  ? c’eil  que  les  Hom- 
ines, et  leurs  generations  font  les  echos  les 
uns  des  aurres ; c’elt  qu’on  elUme  fur  parole 
jufqu  a I’ouvrage  qui  nous,  ennuie. 


/ 


L’envie, 
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fcination  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  yet 
unbroken ; and  every  impartial  fcholar 
deferves  encouragement  from  the 
Kepublick  of  Letters,  who  en- 
deavours to  difiblve  the  foell. 

JL 

The  bright,  and  genial  rays  of 
philofophy  have  banifhed  religious 
gloom*,  but  our  literature  is  yet 
deformed  with  monaftick  preju- 
dices. Hence  the  writer  who  is 
fo  injudicious  ; who  is  aftuated 
by  an  ambition  fo  erroneous  as 

L’envie,  d’aiileurs,  defend  d’admlrcr  un 
■conte  mpe  rain  ; et  l’envie  prononce,  prefque 
toujours,  tons  nos  jugemenis.  Pour  hum ilier 
lea  vivants  que  d’eloges  prodigues  aux  moits ! 

Helvetius; — De  L’Homme. 

N to 


i 
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to  compofe  a * tedious  Epic  Poem, 
muft  model  it  from  the  plans  of 
Homer,  and  Virgil ; it  mud  have  it’s 

* The  Epic  Poems  of  Homer,  and  Virgil 
are  excellently  written  : but  they  are  as  much 
admired  from  cufiom,  as  from  fentiment. 
Whoever  extends  a Poem  to  a - very  great 
length,  is,  in  that  refpect,  injudicious:  he  is 
inattentive  to  the  bounds  by  which  Nature 
hath  limited  our  powers  of  enjoyment.  We 
cannot  be  warmly  interefted  in  all  the  diffufion 
of  a fubjed  which  is  animated,  and  embellished 
by  the  Mufe  through  many  thoufand  lines. 
Pleafure  in  perfuing  a fubjed  thus  elevated  and 
adorned,  is  too  high  to  be  durable.  The 
judgement  of  Poets,  as  of  Tho  'e  who  are  con- 
verfant  with  the  other  fine  arts,  is,  or  ought 
to  be  improved,  in  a courfe  of  ages.  Homer, 
and  Virgil  will  always  be  univerfally,  and  at- 
tentively read : their  glory  is  enfured  by  the 
fandion  of  two,  and  three  thoufan ! years. 
But  whoever  hereafter  writes  an  F.pick  Poem, 
if  He  gains  many  readers  ill  not  keep 

the  number  long. 

\ 

Catalogue, 
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Catalogue,  it’s  Epifodes,  it’s  Defcent 
into  Hell,  in  certain  difpofitions,  and 
of  certain  chara&ers  ; or  it  rnuft  be 
deftitute  of  Poetry.  Our  infenfible 
dictators  pay  no  regard  to  what  pafies 
in  life;  to  what  gives  genuine  plea- 
fure : They  allow  no  play  to  the 
beautiful,  and  great  expanfions  of 
nature.  Hence  the  double  plot  in 
the  celebrated  Tragedy  of  Cato  is 
auftereiy  condemned ; though  the 
Love-plot  preferves  the  play  from 


flatnefs,  and  brings  no  confufion,  nor 


CD 

? 


obfcu'rity  into  it’s  Fable,  or  Dia- 


logue. Hence  the  old,  impertinent 
Chorus  is  obtruded  on  our  fb  ge  by 
fame  little  fcholaftick  poets : and 

N 2 hence 


I 
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hence  Dr.  Hurd,  that  modern 
ariftarchus,  without  bis  fire,  fo  chil- 
difhly  doats  on  his  dramatic  uni- 
ties, that  he  prefers  the  Step-mother 

of  Terence  to  his  other  Plays,  and 
pronounces  it  exquifitely  beautiful: 
a Comedy,  which,  if  it  deferves 
that  name,  was,  with  great  juftice, 
rery  languidly  received  by  ancient 
Rome.  It  is  evidently  the  word  pro- 
duction of  that  elegant  Authour; 
it’s  Fable  is  uninterefting  ; it’s  Cha- 
racters are  faintly  diftinguifhed ; and 
it  is  loaded  with  long,  unnatural  foli- 
loquy.  Such  are  the  rules,  and 
fyftems,  inculcated  by  mechanical 
erudition,  and  echoed  by  imitative 

fuperficiality. 
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An 
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An  Invocation  to  the  Shade 

oj  Pope. 

“A  S there  have  been  more  im~ 
“ probable  Doctrines  concerning 
“ the  invilible  world,  than  to  fup- 
“ pole  that  Thou,  O amiable,  il- 
“ luftrious,  and  beatified  Shade,  art 
“ fometimes  a witnefs  to  the  lan- . 
“ guage  of  a folitary,  but  active, 
“ and  fentimental  mind; — that  Thou 
et  fometimes  whifpereft  virtue,  and 
“ happinefs  to  mortals ; — deign  to 
“ view  this  effort  of  my  zeal  for 
“ thy  poetick  fame  (to  which  Thou 
“ art  perhaps  indifferent  in  thy  pre- 
“ fent  ftate)  with  a propitious  eye. 

“ And 
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“ And  if,  with  thy  intuitive  penetra- 

% 

“ tion.  Thou  feeft  my  want  of  power 
“ to  do  Thee  juftice,  accept  the 
“ gratitude,  and  ardour  of  my  will. 

“ Let  me  thank  Thee  for  the  con- 
“ foiation,  for  the  pleafure,  with 
£:  which  thy  Mufe  hath  alleviated, 
“ and  brightened, my  fluctuating,  and 
“ adverfe  life.  In  my  hours  of  poe- 
“ tical  fclitude  (if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
“ puliiianirnous  to  far  that  I was  irr  - 
“ tblituce,  while  I convened  with  thy 
“ moral,  and  mellifluous  numbers) 
Thou  haft  made  me  impaaive  to 
“ the  gloom  of  external  objects  •, 
“ Thou  haft  made  me  independent 
“ of  the  gay  companions  of  pro- 

u fperity. 
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<«  fperity,  and  of  the  favour  of  the 
“ Great.  While  I caught  ftrong 
“ infpiration  from  'Tbee , I have  tri- 
“ umphed  in  my  nature : I have 
“ felt,  beyond  a poflibility  of  doubt, 
“ that  I was  fuperiour  to  accident, 
and  to  matter ; that  I was  born  to 
ii  exift,  and  to  be  happy,  in  a better 
**  world. 

“ May  the  benevolent,  the  plato- 
“ nick  Virtue,  who  in  thy  drains,  is 
-tl  fo  eloquent,  and  attractive,  win  me 
<c  to  the  conftant  love  of  Her,  and 
teach  me  to  moderate  my  inferiour 
paffions.  Thofe  obliquities,  which, 
neither  by  my  own  endeavours, 
u nor  by  thy  influence,  I fnall  be  able 
3 “ to 
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<K  to  reflify,  will  be  viewed,  by 
“ Beings  who  are  raifed  above  all 
“ earthly  ignorance,  and  envy,  with 
“ an  eye  of  generous  companion  : 
“ and  I hope  they  will  be  pardoned 
“ by  our  common  Father.  May 
“ I never  relinquifh  any  good 
**  quality  with  which  I am  en- 
“ dowed  ! May  I conquer  the  evils 
“ which  yet  await  me; — may  I re- 
“ tain  my  contempt  of  wealth,  and 
“ grandeur,  by  the  force,  and  fplen- 
u dour  of  poetical  creation.  For 
“ the  colours  of  thy  Mufe  are  more 
“ glorious  than  oriental  luftre ; and 
(i  as  I know  that  I am  above  low 
“ ambition , and  the  pride  of  Kings , 

“ I w’CHild 


« I would  rather  vvilh  to  poffefs  thy 
« abilities,  than  the  power  of  a 
“ monarch. 

ie  When  the  laft  hour  of  mv 

4 

“ exiftence  in  this  world  approaches, 
“ may  my  parting  foul  be  cheered 
“ with  the  celeftial  forms  that 
“ charmed  thy  enraptured  eye,  and 
u breathed  ferenity,  and  fragrance 
“ on  thy  evening- walks,  along  the 
“ banks  of  thy  Thames,  or  in  the 
“ groves  of  thy  Windfor ! May 
te  They  bid  langour  fmile,  and 
“ fmoothe  the  bed  of  death ! For 
“ they  have  been  my  powerful  auxi- 
“ liaries,  when  I was  alfailed  by  ob- 
“ jefts  more  terrible  than  the  grave. 

O “ May 
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".May  they  embolden  me  to  antici- 
“ pate  life  eternal  ■,  to  maintain  a 
<c  ftro,ig,  yet  a humble  hope,  that 

“ 1 lhall  obtain  that  mercy,  and 
“ happineis,  which  were  denied  me 
f(  in  this  unequal  ftate,  from  the 

. FIRST  GOOD,  FIRST  PERFECT,  AND 
p".  FIRST  -FAIR  !” 
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